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JAZZ 
ON 
RECORD 


Collectors looking for the best in recorded jazz 
are invited to call at the newly designed and 
fully equipped showrooms of 
THE LONDON JAZZ CLUB 
RECORD SHOP 
Britain's Premier Jazz Record Store 


Over 10,000 records to choose from. 


The London jazz Club Record Shop 


will buy or exchange your unwanted 
Send lists to 


THE LONDON JAZZ CLUB 
RECORD SHOP 


(National Radio Service & T/V. Co.) 
82, High Street 
St. Johns Wood, London, N.W. 8. 


(10 minutes from Piccadilly) 
Telephone : PRimrose 6725 


jazz and swing discs. 


ON “HIS MASTER’S VOICE” RECORDS! 


VYVOEUE RECORDS 


NEW RELEASES 
and 
BEST SELLING TITLES 


BIG BILL BROONZY 
V.2068 Back Water Blues 
Lonesome Road Blues 


V.2073 In The Evenin’ 
Low Land Biues 


V.2078 Make My Getaway 
What | used to do 


DUKE ELLINGTON CORONETS 
V.2080 Caravan 
Indian Summer 
V.2087 The Happening 
She 


HELEN HUMES 
Vocal, from Gene Norman’s Blues Jubilee" 
V.2048 Million Dollar Secret 
If | Could Be With You 


JIMMY WITHERSPOON 
Vocal, from Gene Norman's “Just Jazz ”’ 
V.2060 No Rollin’ Blues 
Big Fine Girl 
ART HODES - SIDNEY BECHET - 
WILD BILL DAVISON 
V.2062 Darktown Strutters Ball 
Save It Pretty Mama 
V.2063 Memphis Blues 
Shine 
V.2064 Way Down Yonder In New Orleans 
St. James’ Infirmary 


Your dealer has them or can get them from: 


VOGUE RECORDS LIb. 


100, Charing Cross Road, 


LONDON, W.C. 2. 
TEMple Bar 8619. 
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GIVE ME THAT OLD-TIME RELIGION 


By PAUL H. OLIVER. 


FOR well over half a century jazz bands have 
been fleeing as birds to the mountain, and 
today the musicians are legion who want to 
be numbered with the Saints as they go 
marching in. Since the music was in its 
infancy, spirituals have formed an important 
part of the jazz band repetoire. But though 
the themes and words remain the same ; 
though the record labels still bear the 
legend ‘‘spiritual,’’ they have long been 
divested of any spiritual significance. Like 
the Christmas Carols in the Community 
Song-book they are good tunes to play and 
good tunes to listen to ; they may be played 
with fervour but it is not of the religious kind. 
As the meaning of the spirituals has been 
forgotten, so too have we tended to forget 
that Negro sacred music is a living force. 


One welcome aspect of the swelling tide 
of interest in Afro-American music in this 
country is the steadily increasing issue of 
authentic religious recordings, in which the 
record lists were for many years, sadly 
deficient. It is the contention of many col- 
lectors that Negro religious music has very 
little relation to jazz and in this they have the 
ready support of a large majority of church- 
going Negroes. For in all strata of Negro 
society, jazz music is anathema to the main 
body of ‘* church-folks.’’ It is a fact however 
that the members of the Negro hierarchy do 
recognise and incidentally, deplore the strong 
jazz elements which have entered the sacred 
music of the middle and lower-class churches. 
Improved education induces restraint, and 
the churches of the small upper class incline 
to the pattern set by the corresponding white 
congregations. The desire to emulate the 
modes and manners of white society has 
eliminated to a considerable degree the 
essentially Negroid elements of their services. 
Though the integrity of the upper-class Negro 
church is not ta be questioned, it is never- 
theless true that music that is likely to appeal 
to the jazz enthusiast is not to be found 


therein. In the middle and lower-class 
churches however, where the congregation 
is not infrequently of a darker hue and where 
worship acts as a safety valve for the emotional 
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turmoil which is a result of depressed living 
conditions, many of the qualities of traditional 
jazz are to be found in the music that accom- 
panies the ritual. 

Most collectors nurture a mental picture 
of a simple, virile, and uninhibited religion 
still practised at revival meetings deep in the 
brush, or in remote frame buildings amidst 
a sea of cotton. But it is generally a source 
of considerable surprise that it should flourish 
no less in the big cities of the Urban North. 
In the Black Belt of Chicago alone there are 
approximately five hundred churches of more 
than thirty denominations, only a few of 
which are exclusive to the ‘“‘dicties,’’ the 
Negro upper class. 

During the great migration which intro- 
duced jazz to the North, the coloured people 
brought with them a religious fervour and an 
ability to improvise which extended far 
beyond music. As the white people were 
forced to vacate whole blocks of buildings 
before the oncoming black tide, their churches 
and synagogues were absorbed and the empty 
halls, theatres, stores and houses adapted to 
the requirements of the Negro and of his 
church. Buildings so converted became the 
‘* store-fronts ’’ which form more than three 
quarters of Chicago’s churches. With an 


assemblage seldom exceeding a couple of 
dozen persons, the store-front service takes 
on some of the attributes of a rent-party, the 
congregation being able to sing and dance 
freely. Theirs is not the ‘‘ sinful ’’ dancing 
of the Savoy Ballroom, but ‘‘ Holy ’’ dancing. 
To the lay observer the distinction might be 
a fine one. 


RECORDINGS. 

Dancing, jazz music, gambling, card-playing, 
even knee-length skirts are to the ‘‘ church- 
folks ’’ the Devil’s temptations, as Chicago’s 
seven hundred preachers stress with vehe- 
mence. There are far more preachers than 
churches ; the surplus are the ‘‘ jack-legs ’’ 
who, though seldom trained and often illite- 
rate, have answered the ‘‘call’’. Their 
impassioned sermons, terrible in the power 
of their deliverance, can be heard on the 
records of such preachers as Reverend W. M. 
Chambers or Reverend R. Burnett. Some 
enliven their sermons with their own instru- 
mental performance, such as Elder Charles 
Beck, who plays good trumpet at his converted 
theatre in Pittsburgh, Pastors and preachers 
in the big cities have to make many con- 
cessions to the taste of their ‘‘ flock ’’ in 
order to keep them within the fold of the. 
church. Cinema shows, dramatic perfor- 
mances, bazaars, even horse shows are held 
in the church building ; fashion displays 
with Negro beauties modelling the dresses 
are held in Clayton Powell’s Abyssinian 
Baptist Church in Harlem. Many a man is 
kept ‘‘ free from sin ’’ through the social life 
built round the church, for it provides him 
with his club and his amusement at a con- 
siderably cheaper rate than more worldly 
sources. And music no less than other forms 
of entertainment. Though jazz may have 
largely disappeared from the Negro world 
with the depression, the spirit was kept alive 
in the music of the Race churches. Not that 
their bands have followed the traditional 
structure of jazz, nor have they crystallised 
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into a set instrumentation of their own. 
Money for instruments can seldom be spared ; 
it is a fortunate church which has payed off its 
mortgage. The accompaniment may be just 
that of a pianist such as George Hornsby, or 
it may even be provided by a group of several 
pieces : horns, drums and strings. To its 
music the congregation sings, low and solemn 
or rocking with a steady beat. In the Baptist 
churches which represent nearly half the total 
number, and indeed, in any Black Belt service, 
the assembly like to sing, loudly and with 
gusto. 

It is the insistence of the rhythms, and the 
urgency of the music, which stimulates the 
excitement and hysterical fervour of the 
Holiness service that culminates in the “‘ Holy 
Rolling ’’ and‘‘ speaking with tongues ’’ of 
those who have got happy with the Power of 
the Holy Ghost. And, whatever the service, 
out in front — perhaps as ‘‘ angels ’’ robed 
in muslin, but generally uniform only in the 
music and the spirit that inspires it — is the 
gospel choir or rhythm quartet. Bearing 
names such as the ‘* Righteous Four ’’ or the 
‘*Heavenly Trumpets they travel from 
store-front church to converted cinema, 
admired by a large following. Frequently 
they have an extensive itinery, travelling 
between the states of the North and West, 
sure of an audience, their fames preceding 
them. Undeniably ‘* hot,’’ their music has 
largely superseded the spirituals. Often the 
influence of jazz has been direct, as in the 
case of Thomas A. Dorsey, one-time pianist 
of Ma Rainey’s Jazz Band and now a prolific 
writer of gospel tunes, some of which he 
has recorded. Similar music can be heard 
on the recordings of many such groups — the 
Evangelist Singers or the Harmony Four for 
example. So widespread has their music 
become that they have organised the National 
Convention of Gospel Choruses and Choirs 
as a measure towards unity. It is the popu- 
larity of these groups and of the gospel singing 
soloists of Sister Rosetta Tharpe’s genre, 
which has drawn and held many Negroes to 
the churches. 

PROPHET CHERRY AND FATHER 

DIVINE. 

It would seem that musical creation is so 
essentially a part of the coloured man’s 
nature that if it does not find an outlet in his 
secular interests it still finds expression in 
his religious activity. When the Negro is 
unashamedly himself, his music thrives even 
if it takes extravagant forms which may alarm 
the collector. Only when his contact with 
white society has altered its character or 
when for some other reason, he consciously 
sublimates this creative desire does his music 
become supressed. Thus the Moorish Science 
’ Temple of America, whose followers assert 
that they are Asiatics ’’ and Moslems ”’ 
exclude music from their ritual. Wearing 
fezzes, facing Mecca when they pray, the 
“* Moorish-Americans ’’ admit neither the 


A STORE-FRONT CHURCH 


terms ‘‘ Negro or ‘‘ coloured nor what 
they imply. Their only hymns are slow chants 
and in all respects their behaviour is non- 
Negroid. On the other hand, the members 
of a non-Christian cult, the Church of God, 
Philadelphia, whilst believing themselves to 
be the lost tribe of Israel nevertheless do not 
deny that they are Negroes, but in fact claim 
that Christ himself was black. Tambourines, 
drums, rattles and guitars form the orchestra, 
the preacher, Prophet Cherry, himself beating 
the drum whilst gospel singers improvise 
their songs before the congregation. 

In his far-famed Peace Mission Movement, 


ALL COLLECTORS AGREE— 


“Positive your monthly lists are best.°’ 


E.N. of Stoke-on-Trent. 
“‘Unequalled good Service.’’ A.J.P. of Cambridge 


‘Your mailing list really is terrific.” 


W.H. of North Wales. 


“Keep up the good work.”’ 


D.H. of Derbyshire. 


“‘Prompt and Efficient Service.”’ 


P.W. of Hull. 


Join the many satisfied customers and get 
your records from 


DOBELL’S 


77 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 
Members !.R.R.A. 
Record Manager - Doug. Dobell 


(GERrard 4197.) 


For the best in recorded jazz— 


Foreign and rare items a speciality. 


If you live out of town, send S.A.E. for 
FREE MONTHLY MAILING LIST. 


Father Divine — who modestly admits him- 
self to be God — has orchestras which closely 
follow the jazz pattern. Piano, drums, clari- 
net, cornet and strings join in extempore 
music to the shouting and hand-clapping of 
the assembly. Indeed the trumpeter of his 
New York mission plays in a style strongly 
reminiscent of Louis Armstrong. Stomping 
and dancing accompanies the music of the 
band in the United House of Prayer. Bishop 
Grace,— who has “‘ given God a vacation '’— 
unable to play an instrument himself strums 
an imaginary banjo before the group ! 
Similar music can be heard in the Mount 
Sinai Church and a score of other denomi- 
nations, sects and cults, whether or no their 
leaders are charlatans and “‘ fakes ’’ as some 
assert. That some unscrupulous Negro 
‘preachers ’’ play on the emotions of the 
congregations cannot be denied, nor can the 
fact that many live handsomely on the profits 
of churches run purely for commercial reasons 
and personal gain. One hears with horror 
of the five cent bottles of Holy Baptism Water 
sold in the streets ; of the Holy Floor Wash 
and Sacred Powders. The music is in danger 
of suffering from similar exploitation. Violins, 
saxophones and electric guitars have stream- 
lined the services of more than one church. 
Yet today the folk music of the Negro churches 
still thrives without the need of either in- 
jections or blood transfusions. But there is 
much need for more recordings, more critical 
appreciation, more understanding of the 
function of the music in the Negro church and 
of its value in its own right, as a folk art. We 
must not find out too late that a great urban 
folk music has passed virtually unrecognised, 
whilst we bewail the departing of another. 
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Notebook of a Molinist — continued. 

There are two more French records we 
want to mention. Willie ‘‘ The Lion’”’ 
Smith does a dashing job of Reminiscing the 
Piano Greats (sic) on a Vogue LP (LD.008). 
Apart from the concerts, this is the first jazz 
instance we know where full advantage is 
taken of the new form. Here is no chain of 
10-in. sides, but one continuous recording. 
The Lion chats, airs his French and his dates, 
gives you the personality, and illustrates 
musical history with great skill at the piano. 
He does for the pianists of the East what Jelly 
Roll did for those of districts further West. 
There is, by the way, a possibility that The 
Lion may play London before too long. Two 
sides by a kindred spirit, Fats Waller, are also 
to our liking (H.M.V. SG.315). Both by the 
big band, | Got Rhythm features jive by Fats 
and Hank Duncan’s piano, and Functionisin’ 
is strictly instrumental, an Alex Hill arrange- 
ment. The performance of the latter is 
imperfect, but the arrangement is delicious, 
rather like Don Redman’s of the period. 
What was lost when that loose, easy way of 
swinging went out of fashion! Pleasant 
trumpet and tenor here. Whenever we hear 
good trumpet on a Fats record of his later 
days we credit it to Bugs Hamilton, who is 
surely as underrated as Pinkett, and doesn’t 
get a yearly memorial like Bix either. 

Blue Note recently put out three pre- 
viously unissued sides by James P. Johnson 
(LP 7012): Tishomingo Blues, At The Ball, 
Walkin’ The Dog. They are sparkling per- 
formances with fine De Paris trumpet and 
Johnson piano. Vic Dickenson, Edmond Hall, 
Jimmy Shirley, Al Lucas and Arthur Trappier 
complete the band. On the back are three 
sides which a great many people will already 
have : After You’ve Gone, Call Of The Blues, 
Everybody Loves My Baby. In assembling their 
LP’s, the record companies have their 
problems, but we think that on the whole 
the mixing of old and new recordings is a 
practice to be decried. We hope that wher- 
ever possible it will be avoided. Meanwhile, 
collectors must obviously buy with great 
caution. For instance, the three couplings 
by the Coronets which Vogue recently put 
out here were similarly issued under the 
Mercer label in America. Subsequently, one 
title from each coupling was incorporated in 
an LP along with five others. So, anyone 
who had bought the original 78’s, and then 
bought the LP to complete his file of Elling- 
tonia, found himself with three duplicate 
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sides. This isn’t a pretty situation at all, and 
we think that where recordings are to be 
issued in more than one form they should be 
issued simultaneously. Unless the record 
companies do give some consideration to the 
welfare of their customers in this matter, an 
atmosphere of distrust will be created which 
will react to the ultimate disadvantage of all. 

Now for two Dee Gee records by Dizzy 
Gillespie : Tin Tin Daeo and Birk’s Works 
(3601), and The Champ, Parts 1 and 2 (3604). 
Weill, they seem to be playing with more of a 
beat nowadays, and Dizzy has a broader tone 
and tongues more heavily here. In the first 
title, we'll be damned if he doesn’t seem to 
play with warmth and feeling. Budd Johnson 
blows up a tenor storm on the second side of 
The Champ. Very much to contemporary 
taste, we imagine the proprietor of the label 
ordering this to cover the cost of further 
bop recordings. The Milt Jackson vibes are 
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AND BDPOLITELY. 


on all four sides, four sides which we seem to 
have played more often than any other records 
by Dizzy. 

Last, an old one we picked up recently by 
Teddy Wilson: 71 and Cocoanut Groove 
(Columbia 35737). Don’t pass this up if you 
encounter a copy in Charing Cross Road. 71 
is the side, a Ben Webster arrangement, 
beautiful saxes d Ia Bennie Carter. It sounds 
so good and it really goes. 
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Apologist Amok. 

On looking to see the last Lot No. in our 
contribution for the January number, we were 
horrified to find how its heading had been 
typed. In case the usually observant editors 
did not alter it, we take this first opportunity 
of apologizing for such grammatical care- 
lessness. It reflects, however, and quite by 
chance, the division of opinion that exists as 
between the Light and the Polite, for the 
former there being but one queen, for the 
latter six or more. 

We probably ought to make a resolution 
to protect you from so much sloppy writing 
as we have inflicted on you of late. It has 
resulted from overwork, lack of time, and 
barely legible handwriting. When we hand 
over our ‘‘ material’’ (on wrapping paper 
and the backs of old envelopes) to be typed 
in an office where soccer, olde tyme dancing 
and the movies are the main topics of private 
conversation, it is received with ill grace and 
typed accordingly. After more queries than 
usual as to meaning, we tend to get cross and 
to request the use of common-sense. That 
accounts for the occasional appearance of such 
colloquialisms as are the prerogative of com- 
mon-sense, but of which we don’t approve at 
all. 

Despite this, we are bound to say that we 
find our readers amazingly polite and tolerant. 

We have had a number of uncommonly 
interesting letters on the subject of coping 
with recordings at three different speeds. 
Out grateful thanks to their writers, particu- 
larly to George Hulme of Chiswick, who has 
written at length and most informatively. 

In general, our suggestion that two turn- 
tables should be used is dismissed as an 
extravagance, We are not entirely con- 
vinced, because we remain very suspicious of 
the durability of the three-speed units we 
have so far encountered. Single-speed 78 
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WILD BILL’S STOMPERS 
As long as | live / Lonesome Road 


Clarinet Marmalade | It’s right here for you 


ROY ELDRIDGE & HIS ‘LITTLE JAZZ’ ENSEMBLE 
Echoes cf Harlem / They raided the Joint 


MEL POWELL (Piano) 


Homage to ‘ Fats’ Waller / Homage to Debussy 10-199 
THE CY LAURIE FOUR with BERYL BRYDEN 


Baby Doll (Vocal) / I'm so glad 
Flat foot/Jelly Roll Blues 
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SIDNEY BECHET & HIS FEETWARMERS 
Margie/Wrap your troubles in dreams 10-189 
it had to be you/Please don’t 
talk about me when I’m gone 10-179 
10-201 THE BABY DODDS TRIO 
10-191 Wolverine Blues /Albert’s Blues... 10-182 
KID RENA’S DELTA JAZZ BAND 
10-200 Weary Blues/Get it right oe 10-181 
Clarinet Marmalade/Milenberg Joys ... 10-171 
CHRIS BARBER’S WASHSOARD WONDERS 
Everybody loves my baby/ Whoop it up 10-180 
10-196 CLAUDE BOLLING NEW ORLEANS JAZZMEN 
10-190 Dippermouth Blues / Riverside Blues ... ke 10-169 


Price 6/5id. including tax 


ESQUIRE RECORDS, 76, Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue, London, W.C. 1. 


Tel. MUSeum 1810. 


turntables stood up to a lot of wear, and by 
continuing to use them strain on the three- 
speed motor would be reduced. Most 
collectors will have a 78 turntable, the second- 
hand value of which must now be woefully 
low, so they might well be wise to retain it 
rather than to scrap it. 

The need for three pick-up heads is gener- 
ally confirmed : one for LP’s, one for new 
78’s, one for old 78’s that have suffered under 
steel. In the first two categories the Acos 
GP.20 is highly commended. To cover all 
three, there is the Connoisseur Pick-Up with 
three different heads. We should like to hear 
from readers with more experience of this 
one. 

Caution remains the order of the day. 
Visors down, men. 

In the correspondence column of the 
December issue, M. Jean Lebrun of the Regent 
Palace Hotel indicates that he would like our 
opinion of a Dankworth record. Unfortun- 
ately, we have not heard the one he mentions, 
but we will oblige as soon as possible. That 
means when next we are in London, for in 
these barbarous parts you must buy a record 
to hear it. 

Another correspondent, in a most illumin- 
ating letter, points out that in his experience 
the Turk Murphy and Bunk Johnson bands 
“‘represent the opposite poles of jazz 
appreciation.”’ We take it that for him jazz 
consists simply of New Orleans and Dixie- 
land, but even so we are much surprised. 
Surely these are unusually dolorous poles ? 
He goes on to state, with fine assurance : 
“You, of course, are on another planet 
completely.’” Well, we would certainly hate 


to be a polar bear on his planet. 

But tell us, do you or do you not regard 
herd rule as healthy ? 

As a result of herd rule (or is it mob 
hysteria ?), 


large bodies of enthusiasts 


develop almost complete uniformity of out- 
look, cease to reason, and listen to one kind 
of music only. To them it is unethical, and 
indicative of an attitude so far out of this 
world as to put you on another planet, for you 
to like both Jelly Roll Morton and Duke 
Ellington, both King Oliver and Jonah Jones, 
both Baby Dodds and Jimmie Crawford, both 
Blind Lemon and Wynonie Harris, and so on. 
No doubt it was for this kind of nonconformity 
that Fingers Race had us certified three years 
ago (see his jolly Christmas message). Don’t 
ask us to which cult he belongs ! 

Great minds think alike. 

Birds of a feather flock together. 

Quot homines tot sententiae. 

Take your pick, and keep rolling, paragons. 

Come to think of it, we thought the 
Christmas number was unusually awful. The 
sweet, rumbling Pontiffs were even claiming 
to have ‘‘invented the idea’’ of critical 
dicta ‘‘ as far as post-war jazz journalism ”’ 
was concerned, and that everyone had copied 
them. Well, well ! We remember having a 
Department of Curious Statement and a para 


DANCE, DINE and WINE 
in COMFORT to .. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
and his BAND 


at the new luxurious 


REFECTORY RESTAURANT 


(opposite Golders Green Tube Station) 


Golders Green, N.W. 11. 
7-30 to 11-00 every Friday Night 


Admission - - 4/- 


headed *‘ Incidental Intelligence,’’ the brilliant 
‘‘ idea ’’ for which had been lifted from The 
New Yorker, which in turn was probably 
borrowing from Punch. This is a very un- 
important matter, but we are concerned lest 
they will next be emboldened to claim the 
invention of Red Nichols. Most people 
know that Ralph Venables invented him ! 

Quiz, kids: If you were able to invent 
something terribly original, would you 
prefer to invent Red Nichols or Critical 
Dicta ? 

Critical Dicta was a dirty old bitch who 
lived in New Orleans. One day she fell off 
the levee into the Mississippi. She was never 
seen in Mahogany Hall again. That is why 
they sing those Critical Dicta Blues. 

Do you like our short shorts ? 

To end a perfect day, we will tangle politely 
with the bossman. Also in that Christmas 
number, he says: ‘‘ Earl has led big bands 
before, but with the exception of the fine one 
he had in 1932, never with any great success.”’ 
We are not saying he is wrong, but we have a 
different opinion. We are bloody well 
positive ... pardon us!... we are inclined 
to think that Earl Hines had his greatest all- 
round success with a big band during 1940-41. 
It depends on what you mean by success, of 
course, and here we are combining the artistic 
with the commercial. We would also like to 
add that probably the best big band he ever 
had, and the least successful, was that of 
1946-47. 

Don’t get mad at us. 

Next month we will continue the Note- 
book of a Monogamist. 
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American Jazz 


by FLOYD LEVIN. 


IGNETTE .. . His name will have to be 

anonymous — he’s one of jazzdom’s most 
famous artists and this episode would surely 
cause embarrassment. We'll call him ‘‘ Ted,’’ 
but you know him as a cornetist closely 
associated with the jazz scene for many 
years. During a recent tour, ‘* Ted,’’ with 
his clarinettist, ‘‘ Johnny,’’ drove from city 
to city in the former’s car, while the rest of 
the combo shared another vehicle. On the 
night in question, after completing a one-night 
stand, the boys packed their horns and 
headed for the next evening’s location — 
some 300 miles away. While leader ‘‘ Ted ”’ 
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— drove, ‘‘ Johnny ’’ curled into the rear seat 
a =) to gather a few hours of much needed slumber. 


It was very late when the sleepy driver 
stopped at a roadside cafe for a quick gulp of 
coffee. Refreshed, ‘‘ Ted ’’ jumped into the 
car and again sped into the darkness. Several 
‘hours later he decided to awaken his silent 


companion — and that was when a shocking 
— disclosure caused our hero to swing the car : 
around and rapidly retrace more than a hun- ee 

ae — | dred miles. A quick glance into the rear seat 
ovate had revealed nothing but empty darkness ! would angele the recent personnel change Oliver, are currently appearing in ‘‘ Sugar 
Johnny had awakened back at the coffee ‘in Ted’s combo. Perhaps you can guess Hill” in New York City... HARRY SOUTH- 
cet stop ; and, unknown to “‘ Ted,”’ left the car. the names of the principals who playedleading = ARD, trombonist-leader of the famed Black 
= After a distressing return trip to the diner, roles in our little drama. and Tan Orchestra, one of Los Angeles’ first 
_——— : our hero found his disconsolate colleague — LOOK WHO WE FOUND DEPARTMENT... Negro jazz bands, now operates a barber 
ots seated dejectedly upon his clarinet- case BUTTERBEANS AND SUSIE. Local jazz shop in this area. (More about him in future 
—<ay before a long-shuttered cafe. It was a balmy enthusiast Berta Levitt informs us that these issues). 

Nee night, but a frigid atmosphere was evident vaudeville artists, noted for their Okeh 
throughout the balance of the trip. This recordings with Louis Armstrong and Joe DSCLOSED + that: 
adn Spanier’s travelling combo holed in for the 
— Winter at Nick’s in N.Y. Darnell Howard 
Grated pens this information. (Muggsy and Darnell 
are not the vignette characters — guess 
‘ = sb again) .. . From Lake Charles, Louisiana, Air- 
aint Force Base, Lt. Sylvia Cramer communiques 
—— an urgent plea for data regarding the career of 
on a Jelly Roll Morton. Lt. Cramer, an A.A.F. 
ay nurse, is completing an English course at a 
on “a Louisiana university and is preparing a thesis 
dani on New Orleans jazz— with emphasis on 
—— Jelly Roll Morton ... Kay C. Thompson eases. 
eee, our concern about Baby Dodds. The famous 
— New Orleans drummer’s condition is greatly 
a improved, she reports . . . Not such good 
; es news from Myra Menville, hardworking 
—— “” editor of The Second Line, New Orleans Jazz 
dnd Club publication. She passes along the sad 
a information that bassist Pops Foster is 
an seriously ill, and provides his address for 
iy those who would care to send a few cheering 
on ie) words : 300 W. 151st St., Apt. 2, New York, 
N.Y. ...A similar report from Mrs. James P. 
ae Johnson. Jimmy, still suffering from last 
summer’s stroke, has been unable to regain 
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his strength, and the pianist-composer’s 
friends are very concerned . . . After viewing 
our mention of Fat’s beautiful V-Disc, Some- 
times | Feel Like A Motherless Child (in the 
May, 1951, issue) several collectors have 
checked in with offers to purchase the 
recording. Anybody have an extra copy ? 

THIS MONTH . . . we helped Kid Ory 
celebrate his 61st birthday. For several 
years a fixture amid Los Angeles’ cafe society, 
the tailgate man has taken his Creole Jazz 
Band back into the Beverly Caverns after 
spending most of last year at the 331. An 
interesting angle here —last Summer the 
Cavern announced that it would abandon it’s 
jazz policy since ‘‘ Dixie is dead ’’!... we 
enjoyed discussing Ladnier and Bechet with 
guitarist Teddy Bunn, who has been appearing 
locally with his trio . .. Unmentioned in most 
music publications, riverboat jazzman Charlie 
Creath passed away in Chicago. He was 53. 
Joe Darensbourg recalls an early recording 
session in which he played sax with Creath’s 
band. Evidently the sides were never 
released as my discographies fail to list the 
tunes Joe remembers recording. Creath, 
Zutty Singleton’s brother-in-law, occupied 
a prominent position in St. Louis music 
circles for many years . . . Newspapers 
throughout the nation devoted space to 
notify readers of Mildred Bailey’s untimely 
death. The Rockin’ Chair Lady, part Indian, 
began her career in 1929, when she and her 
brother, Al Rinker, joined the Whiteman 
band. She died in Poughkeepsie, N.Y. one 
week after entering St. Francis Hospital. She 
was 44... Jimmy Williams, whose ‘‘ Jazz 
Masters "’ accompanied Ethel Waters on 
many early Black Swan sides, also died this 
month. He was featured with Jim Europe’s 
band during World War I. 

JAZZ ON RECORD . . . The enterprising 
Good Time Jazz Record Co., known for their 
issues by The Firehouse 5, Turk Murphy, 
Wally Rose, Burt Bales, etc., recently 
announced that Bob Scobey had signed an 
exclusive contract with them. The Scobey 
pact includes material recorded for the horn- 


DUKE ELLINGTON. 


man’s own Ragtime Records.”’ . . . Jump 
Records is hitting the Long Playing market 
with three new releases by Charlie La Vere, 
Red Nichols and Pete Daily. Collectors will 
be pleased with Jump’s policy of using altern- 
ate or previously unissued material on the 
slow speed discs. The Daily set includes an 
11 minute version of Jazz Me Blues recorded 
** just for kicks ’’ at the conclusion of a date 
several years ago. The resultant relaxed 
sound reflects a sincere quality seldom 
captured within the usually tight atmosphere 
of arecording studio... A brilliantly recorded 
titbit from Columbia, Masterpieces By 
Ellington, arrives to warm the hearts of Duke's 
admirers. The 12-in. LP, ML4418, spotlights 
the Ellington band of 1950 performing uncut 
concert arrangements that have thrilled 
audiences throughout the country during the 
band’s recent tour. A perfect answer to 
those who would lament the demise of 
Ellington's creativeness, the album showcases 


PHOTO) 


MILDRED BAILEY. 


wretched section of this country. To com- 
plete the volume, Columbia includes several 
more familiar titles —among which you’ll 
find Weeping Willow Blues, Nobody Knows You 
When You're Down And Out. (Never COULD 
understand why trumpeter Ed Allen failed to 


[ED. O'SHAUGHNESSY. 


PETE DAILY’S CHICAGOANS. 


Solitude, Sophisticated Lady, and Mood Indigo. 
The latter runs a full 15 minutes and over- 
shadows any previous arrangement the Duke 
has offered of the lamentive composition. 
In addition, the modernists will find Tattooed 
Bride provocative material to ponder. The 
live quality of the music will astound even the 
most discriminating high-fidelity addict .. . 
Unavailable for review in last month’s tribute 
to The Bessie Smith Story, Volume 2 — Blues 
To Barrelhouse offers another dozen titles by 
the blues empress including the interesting, 
Jazzbo Brown (that clarinet hound) From 
Memphis Town. Buster Bailey enacts the title 
role. (He can’t dance, he can’t sing — but 
Lordy how he can PLAY that thing ’’ exclaims 
Bessie). The piquant Poor Man’s Blues and Me 
and My Gin have always been favourites in 
these quarters, and both qualify as fitting 
examples of the Bessie Smith style of the 
period. I’ve gotta sad sad story to-day intro- 
duces the pathetic Gin House Blues ; while 
Black Mountain Blues finds Bessie in the role 
of narrator, describing conditions in a 


receive the recognition due him !) and the 
well known quartet of tunes from Bessie’s 
last recording date. In all, The Bessie Smith 
Story contains nearly half a hundred titles 
spanning the golden era from the time of 
Bessie’s first recording until her last tune was 
etched for posterity. Truly a worthy project 
... See you here next month. 


COLLECTORS, DISC JOCKEYS, Etc, 


Well Known Londoner would like to 
contact for Exchange of Records 
78 R.PM. and Long Playing. 
Guarantee can be arranged with J.J. Office. 
Box. No. Z 4, J.J. PUBLICATIONS, 

28, LADBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 11. 
O.K. Fellers! Let’s hear from you! 


U.S.A.— 
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i MISSED Mick Mulligan’s television debut 

last month, just as | had previously missed 
the Crane River Jazz Band’s TV appearances, 
and a couple of other jazz spots which some- 
how found their way into Lime Grove or 
Alexandra Palace. 


| did, however, catch Humphrey Lyttelton’s 
TV inauguration, in fact | was part of it. Back 
in 194-something, when Humph arrived back 
triumphant from the Nice jazz festival, he 
was called in by the ‘*‘ Picture Page ’’ authori- 
ties to talk and play for a minute or two in 
the TV equivalent of ‘‘In Town Tonight.’’ 
A drummer and I, working with Eric Robin- 
son’s house, orchestra in the next studio, 
rushed along the corridor at the precise 
moment of Humph’s Yes, I'd be glad to,”’ 
parked ourselves 20 yards away from the 
Lyttelton horn, and plunged into two choruses 
(in E flat) of Coquette. 


Or was it three choruses ? Anyway, | 
know Humph’s valves seized up in the 
tremendous studio heat about half way 
through the first, and he had to play the rest 
of the number with valves 1 and 3. Rotten 
luck — and no mean feat — but he pulled it 
off. 

As in radio, TV bookings are made — in 
the main — by the producers themselves, 
rather than by some impersonal central 
authority, as many people seem to believe. 
Therein lies the hope for jazz on TV: we 
have only to ‘‘sell’’ the idea of jazz to a 
handful of producers, and we shall find the 
newest — and by far the most important — 
entertainment medium recognizing the appeal 
of jazz in the home. 


Several years ago a cartoon appeared in 
PUNCH, depicting an incensed husband 
standing by his television set, and shouting at 
his wife : ‘‘ Never mind about whether it’s 
entertaining or interesting or funny or 
enjoyable — the point is, is it good Tele- 
vision ?”’ 

There’s a great deal of penetration in that 
remark, and it is the insistence on ‘* Good 
Television ’’ (whatever that is) which in the 
main has kept jazz out of TV and the jugglers 
in. So few musicians, they say, are able to 
hold the visual interest when they play, and 
— whatever it is — if it isn’t visual, we don’t 
want any part of it here. 

Everything in the studio technique of TV 
programmes is directed towards that end. 
The producer concerns himself almost 
exclusively with the picture, leaving sound 


THE OTHER SIDE OF 


By STEVE RACE. 


matters (such as balance and level) to the 
‘“Sound Mixer.’’ The Sound Mixer, in his 
turn, has to work in the main control centre, 
separated from the studio by a glass panel, 
with a loud speaker in front of him, and the 
producer’s spoken (and often shouted) 
directions to the ‘‘ floor ’’ staff immediately 
behind. 


_ The producer decides on the lay-out of his 
sets and the position of his cameras long 
before the ‘‘ sound ”’ staff go to work, with 
the frequent result that it is impossible to get 
a good balance on a band without showing a 
microphone in vision. 


Speaking quite personally, | can’t for the 
life of me see why a jazz or dance band 
shouldn’t have as many microphones in vision 
as the requirements of good balance demand, 
but the authorities think otherwise. What’s 
more, in a magazine programme, there may 
be such a dire shortage of mikes (or, more 
properly, of microphone ‘‘ channels ’’) that 
only one can be spared for the whole band. 


Add to all this the extremes of temperature 
one has to undergo in the TV studio (not 
always extreme heat, by the way : one of the 
Lime Grove studios can be bitterly cold) and 
one can see that jazz groups on TV have a 
relatively small chance of putting jazz across 
with any degree of atmosphere or relaxation. 
The canteen is three floors away ; the dress- 
ing rooms and Make-Up in the basement ; 
rehearsal hours (thanks to the demands of 
camera crews, lighting, floor staff, producer 
and sound mixer) are long and arduous, and 
— to cap it all — the pay is pretty poor. 


And yet we cannot afford to let TV develop 
any further in this country without ensuring 
that jazz finds its rightful place in the planning 
of programmes. Otherwise it will be the 


Whether you live in 
LONDON or WAGGA WAGGA 
you'll be interested in 


HumpHrey LYTTELTON 
CLUB 
% Dances, Concerts, » 
Monthly newsletters, etc. 


Full particulars from: 
84, Newman Street, W.1. 


THE PICTURE 


B.B.C. story all over again, this time on am 
infinitely larger scale. One has only to look 
at the present importance of TV in America 
to understand the future importance of the. 
medium in our national life. There are signs 
that commercial dance music is about to 
receive a tithe of the recognition which its. 
popularity (if not, in your opinion, its artistic 
importance) deserves, but what of impro- 
vised jazz ? 

The line of action is threefold. Jazz band- 
leaders and musicians must take themselves 
in hand, sacrifice none of their musical 
criteria, but make their performances appear 
more interesting (and a little less ludicrous) 
to the casual home viewer. The few that are 
booked — like the Mulligan band —are 
intended to hand the lay-viewer a super- 
cilious laugh rather than a new musical. 
experience. 


Secondly, the TV variety producers must be 
brought under the jazz influence. Some, like 
drama producer Kevin Sheldon and the man 
behind the Terry-Thomas shows, Bill Ward, 
have already shown an interest, and there are: 
others who only need a slight push. 

Thirdly, the TV authorities must be made 
to realize that we too are viewers, and that 
we can write letters in no less numbers than 
the anti-crooner and the anti-jazz brigade. 
If anyone were to ask me what has struck me: 
most forcibly since first working for the 
B.B.C., | should say unquestionably the 
fanatical sometimes maddening — 
attention which is paid to listeners’ and 
viewers’ letters ; second only to the sub- 
servience to the whims of the press critics. 
A good, solid onslaught of letters would do a 
power of good. 


The same, of course, applies to the sound 
side of broadcasting. Having got the Lomax 
type of programme on the air, we can very 
easily lose it again unless we continually 
make our existence felt. 


In television, we haven’t even got that far.. 
It’s time to make a start. 
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OST of us have become accustomed to 

the misrepresentation which jazz 
receives at the hands of the lay press. The 
recent drug scare as written up by a certain 
daily paper is a perfect example of distortion 
of the true facts. However, it is not with this 
sordid ‘‘stunt’’ story | wish to deal this 
month. To my mind a far worse case has 
been brought to my attention by the well- 
known Liverpool collector, Les Phythian. 
This concerns a concert given by Josh White 
in that city on October 3rd last. In the words 
of Phythian : ‘‘ Please accept my word for it 
that the concert was absolutely first-rate in 
every way: Josh, I’m sure, was in tip-top 
form ; our great hall of music (The Phil- 
harmonic Hall) provided a most admirable 
setting ; and a large audience (about 2,500) 
proved so enthusiastic as to leave no reason- 
able doubt as to the all-round success of the 
evening. Imagine, then my indignation when 
| read the enclosed review. This sort of 
thing, which is lapped up unthinkingly by the 
crowd, really is too bad. You can easily 
guess what has taken place. The three local 
newspapers — Liverpool Echo, Daily Post 
and Evening Express sent along respectively, 
their regular music critic. All three reviews 
were extremely bad but the enclosed from 
the Liverpool Echo surpassed itself in reaching 
a new low.” 


At this point it would be as well if | quoted 
from this article. Although | feel Josh has 
wandered a long way from genuine folk music 
(and the blues in particular) in the last few 
months, | do sincerely admire him as a very 
great performer ; a performer, furthermore, 
who has done a great deal towards a better 
understanding of his Race and its music. The 
report from the Echo is little short of 
insulting. 


FROM THE LIVERPOOL ECHO (October 4th.). 
Signed E. N. 

“** Anyone who can practically fill the Philharmonic 
Hall and hold attention on his own for more than two 
hours is obviously an entertainer of considerable appeal 
: . « and Josh White achieved both these feats last even- 
ing. As he used a microphone, he can hardly be con- 
sidered seriously as a singer, though doubtless he is 
exceptional as a creoner. His technique of playing the 
guitar, on which he accompanies himself, is claimed to 
be unique, and the claim will not be disputed He sang 
a number of negro ballads and blues in a slow tempo 
and sentimental manner. His habit of deliberately 
distorting the tune and interpolating injudicious 
falsettos became annoying after a time, but perhaps 
this is a more popular fashion than straight singing. He 
will not easily be forgiven — Broadway star and film 


PREACHIN’ 


By 


THE BLUES 


DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


PHOTO] 
JOSH WHITE AT MANCHESTER IN 1950. 
LES PHYTHIAN ON THE RIGHT. 


[A, M. BOSWELL. 


artist though he is — for his appalling transmogrifications 
of ‘‘ Barbara Allen '’ and ‘‘ The Foggy, Foggy Dew,’’ which 
are not negro folk-songs and should not be sung like 
them. Mr. White’s 11-years-old daughter, Beverley, 
also appeared with her father and seems to have based 
her juvenile style on his. Neither of them offered to 
tap-dance, but perhaps this accomplishment will be 
added in due course.”’ 


Needless to say Mr. Phythian immediately 
wrote to all three papers. Says Phythian : 
‘* In spite of my disgust | somehow contrived 
to keep the letters on a more or less temper- 
ate level — nevertheless, only the Evening 
Express deigned to print my reply. The one 
| was chiefly concerned about — that to the 
Echo — probably went straight into the 
waste-paper basket ! ”’ 

Mr. Phythian continues : ‘‘ Can you find 
room in your ‘ Preachin’ The Blues ’ column 
for both this review and my reply ? | feel 
that J.J. readers, at least, ought to be given 
the chance of seeing the sort of thing an artist 
like Josh is up against in certain places.’’ 

| gladly devote space to this very ill-judged 
and, in my opinion, unfair criticism. Here is 
what Mr. Phythian wrote tothe Echo : ‘‘ On 
behalf of all Josh White enthusiasts in this 


BIG BILL BROONZY. 


City | feel bound to protest, in the strongest 
possible terms, against the patronising and 
utterly misguided review of this artiste’s 
recent recital at the Philharmonic Hall. 
Your critic, ‘E.N.’ after admitting (some- 
what grudgingly, one feels) that Josh White 
‘is obviously an entertainer of considerable 
appeal,’ remarks briefly on his unorthodox 
guitar technique and then proceeds to some 
of the most baffling assertions | have seen in 
print for many a long day. Remarks such as 
*,.. doubtless he is exceptional as a crooner ’ 
can, | think, safely be left to speak for them- 
selves —this sort of thing is really too 
absurd to call for any serious reply.”’ 


‘* The following points, however, demand 
some comment : 


(1) ‘E.N.’ refers to Josh White’s ‘ habit of 
deliberately distorting the tune and 
interpolating injudicious falsettos.’ Surely 
the very essence of a living folk-culture is 
that the songs are rendered in a highly 
individual fashion, the artiste ‘ shaping ’ 
the material on hand to suit his particular 
style. Many of the songs heard last 
Wednesday — and this applies especially 
to the Spirituals—far from being 
deliberate ‘distortions’ were, in fact, 
infinitely more authentic than the 
‘ arranged ’ synthetic versions so familiar 
to concert-hall habitués. 


(2) Asa lover of good music in all its forms, 
with more than a passing interest in vocal 
art ‘per se,’ | have listened to many 
different settings of Barbara Allen. 
Nevertheless, | have no hesitation in 
stating that Josh White’s beautiful 
treatment of this song leaves all others a 
long way behind. The ‘ appalling trans- 
mogrifications’ were certainly not 
audible from where | was sitting ! ”’ 


** Accustomed as he is to writing critiques 
of legitimate-style concert singers, | am afraid 
it is patently obvious that ‘ E.N.’ lacks even 
the faintest appreciation of the subtle artistry 
that is Josh White’s.”’ 


Incidentally, the humour (if any) con- 
tained in the final sentence of his review quite 
eludes me. However, perhaps this seemingly 
naive reference to tap-dancing has some 
special secret significance for your music 
critic ?”’ 

* * * * 

| have just received from Vogue Records 
eight of the sides Big Bill made in Paris prior 
to his visit to the Kingsway Hall, London last 
year. All who heard him on that memorable 
occasion will want these sides. Those un- 
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lucky people who were not at either concert 
will be able to hear a little of what they 
missed (no mere record could ever capture 
all of Broonzy’s artistry). | have no hesitation 
in saying that this set, together with the 
‘* Chicago Bill ’’ sides are the best discs Bill 
has ever made, and some of the greatest vocal 
blues ever to be recorded. The titles under 
review are: Low Land Blues/In The Evenin’ 
(Vogue 2073); Blues In 1890/John Henry 
(Vogue 2074) ; The Moppin’ Blues/House Rent 
Stomp (Vogue 2076); Feelin’ Low Down, 
Black Brown And White (Vogue 2077). Low 
Land is almost identical with Feelin’ Low Down 
and is a very beautiful blues sung with great 
feeling, both titles are worth having for there 
is a subtle difference each time Bill sings a 
number. 

In The Evenin’ is the famous Leroy Carr 
blues which Bill sang so movingly at the 
concerts. He sings it equally as well on this 
record. Blues In 1890 deals with the folk 
hero, Joe Turner. Turner was ‘‘ known as a 
man who would help all poor people, the 
white and the black ’’ says Bill who, at the 
end of each verse breaks off to tell us about 
the song he sings. John Henry is a folk ballad 
which every folk singer has in his repertoire. 
| think Broonzy’s version is the best | have 
yet heard. I prefer it even to the fine Lead- 
belly | reviewed recently. Bill also sang this 
at his two British concerts. House Rent 
Stomp is a superb guitar solo showing the 
influence of both Blind Lemon Jefferson and 
Blind Blake. At times the resemblance to 
Blake is startling, which is not surprising in 
view of the fact that Bill is a great admirer of 
Blake’s playing. ‘*‘ He was a great player ; 
if he’d been alive to-day people would have 
really heard something,’ Bill told me when | 
asked him about the early singers. | am not 
very fond of the backing to this. Moppin’ 
Blues is a very ordinary, rather empty 12-bar 
blues, which Bill sings well enough, but | feel 
it is a waste of a good artist. Black Brown And 
White is taken slower than at the concerts. 
It is Bill’s song on colour prejudice and | have 
dealt with this in my review of the Kingsway 
shows ; what | wrote then applies equally 
here. 

All these sides must have been made in an 
atmosphere of perfect harmony for it is ob- 
vious that Broonzy is completely at ease and 
oblivious of his surroundings. The cold un- 
welcome commercial recording studio with 
its frightening efficiency is not calculated to 
produce a jazz masterpiece. Perhaps this is 
why Broonzy until now has never been heard 
at his best. | urge every lover of the blues to 
buy these wonderful sides. 


Incidentally, Steve Race gets a playful dig 
at me in the December J.J. for calling the 
Broonzy concerts the most important and 
exciting event of the year. Steve was quite 
right of course. What | had intended to 
write was : ‘‘ the visit was the most import- 
ant and exciting jazz event of the year,’’ but 


the word ‘‘jazz’’ got lost somewhere 
between my typewriter and the printers. | 
apologize for the gross over-statement. 

* * * * 

Don't let the title of Lonnie Johnson’s new 
record put you off (Happy New Year, Darling/ 
Little Rockin’ Chair, Vogue 2079). New Year 
is one of Lonnie’s best sides for a very long 
time. A genuine 12 bar blues sung in the best 
Johnson manner. The reverse is another 
blues similar in character. Johnson is of 
course, a much more polished singer than 
Broonzy, but at his best and when he is not 
singing to a commercial or Juke Box public, 
he can be well worth a spin. 

* * * * 

At the beginning of this column | had my 
little grouse about the lay press and their 
ignorance of jazz. The picture is not always 
so black. Sometimes their blunders can be 
highly comical. Ronald Sweetman, of Tun- 
bridge Wells, sends me two newspaper 
reports of a concert given by Graeme Bell and 
his Australian Jazz band, in that town, which 
will make a most suitable 

TAILPIECE 

‘* A programme of New Orleans music was 
played by Graeme Bell and his Australian 
Jazz Band at Sunday’s concert in the Assembly 
Hall. Their arrangements of compositions by 
Duke Wellington were popular with the 
Audience...’’ (From the Kent and Sussex 
Courier, December 21st, 1951). 

‘* The usual enthusiasts appreciated Graeme 
Bell’s rendering at the Assembly Hall on 
Sunday evening of the jazz classics, including 
Ellington’s Black And White Rag and Jenny’s 
Bull. Australian Bell has an eight-piece band 
which, true to Dixieland tradition, includes 
a banjo... ’’ (From The Tunbridge Wells 
Advertiser, December 21st, 1951). 
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‘“AND SITTING WITH THE BOYS TONIGHT, 
A SENSATIONAL NEW GUEST STAR......... 
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EDITORIAL. 

T was exactly twelve months ago that 

we drew your attention to the fact 
that there was a slight chance that at 
long last we might be hearing some 
American musicians in this country. 

At that time there was a scheme afoot 
to try and exchange an English band for 
an American one, and there was a time 
when it looked as if the man behind the 
idea was going to pull it off. 

As usual he ran up against what Messrs. 
Lightly and Politely so aptly term that 
damned anti-social Musicians Union, and the 
whole thing was scotched before it had. 
a chance to succeed. 

But again this year we hear rumours: 
that various U.S. jazzmen and women 
are going to appear in England. We 
know that the N.F.J.O. are making 
strenuous efforts to obtain permits for 
two artists for their next Festival Hall 
concerts ; and we wish them all success. 

For the rest, if any artists do appear 
they will have to come in as variety acts, 
but not as musicians. Isn’t it really the very 
height of stupidity ? 

American artists can appear in cabaret, 
when they can sing and play their instru- 
ments to their hearts content ; but they 
must not appear on a stage in company 
with any British musicians, or the Union 
will be down on the musicians concerned 
like a ton of bricks. 

Can anyone think of a remedy ? 

THE EDITORS. 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG. 
Because of You (81634)/Cold, Cold Heart 
(81635). 
(Brunswick 04837). 

Since the break-up of the All Stars, Louis 
has become a solo artist in his own right, and 
has taken his place among the other American 
Decca top vocalists, as a glance at any Ameri- 
can trade show paper such as VARIETY or 
BILLBOARD will show. So begins a new 
phase — a return tosemi-commercial versions 
of the better pops — but with Louis’ own 
virtuosity and unique personality in no way 
diminished. 


Take this month’s coupling. Both are 
moderately good tunes — at least as good as 
much of his later Parlophone material — and 
Louis has the support of Sy Oliver, both as 
arranger and leader of the accompanying 
group. 

The first side is excellent and, by pre- 
dubbing, Louis plays a trumpet obbligato to 
his own vocal, and who could do it better ? 
He also takes a really fine and typical solo on 
this side, following a nice alto passage, which 
is a little gem of its kind. The reverse isn’t 
quite so good, chiefly on account of the plod- 
ding rhythm section, but, nevertheless, Louis 
takes another fine chorus halfway through 
which redeems the side completely — well, 
almost, anyway. 

Pas 

KENNY BAKER AND HIS BAND. 
| Can’t Get Started/I Only Have Eyes For You. 

(Parlophone R3452). 

As this record was a November release and 
it is now February, prospective buyers will 
probably by now have heard it and judged for 
themselves. To my ear the group brings a 
pleasant enough sound, the tonal quality of 
the ensemble is good, and Kenny’s own solos 
are of their customary excellence, but | do 
know that the band can produce a lot more 
‘ bite ’ than we get on these sides. ‘Tired’ 
is the word, I think. 

P.W. 

SIDNEY BECHET. 

Please Don’t Talk About Me When I’m Gone/It 

Had To Be You. 
(Esquire 10-179). 
Wrap Your Troubles In Dreams/Margie. 

(Esquire 10-189). 

! Had It But It’s All Gone Now/Kansas City Man 

Blues. 
(Columbia D.C.559). 

The first four sides feature Bechet on 
soprano saxophone with the backing of a 
rhythm section consisting of : Eddy Bernard, 
piano ; Pierre Michelot, bass ; and Kenny 


Clarke, drums. It is interesting to hear 
Bechet with such ample scope for solo impro- 
visation, but, possibly due to the commercial 
nature of the numbers, he doesn’t seem 
particularly inspired. Some of his phrasing 
on Please Don’t Talk About Me When I’m Gone 
has a very archaic flavour, and the side is not 
helped by a series of badly under-recorded 
bass passages. Bechet displays traces of the 
vehement fervour evident in his better work 
towards the end of Wrap Your Troubles In 
Dreams, and after some verbal bandinage with 
Kenny Clarke, Margie moves along in able 
fashion, making this second coupling the 
better of the two. In the main, the rhythm 
section provides good backing on all four 
sides, the drumming of Kenny Clarke being 
especially discerning. Eddy Bernard solos on 
It Had To Be You and Margie, his work on the 
latter being of considerable interest. 

On the two Columbia sides, which were 
recorded about four years back, Bechet com- 
bines his formidable talents with Bob Wilber’s 
Wildcats, a group of able young enthusiasts, 
which included Dick Wellstood on piano ; 
Johnny Glasel on cornet ; and Bob Mielke on 
trombone. The first side, an original by 
Bechet, is devised as a feature for his soprano 
work, and the band is limited to providing 
Sustaining ensemble backgrounds. Bechet 
gets well into his stride towards the end of 
the number, and his snarling, angry phrases 
build up to a good climax. The reverse is 
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notable for some very interesting clarinet duet 
work by Bechet and Wilber. The latter 
studied for some time with Bechet, and dis- 
plays an uncanny responsiveness to his ideas 
and execution. Also to be commended is a 
splendid cornet solo by Johnny Glasel. 
THE BELL-LYTTELTON JAZZ NINE. 
Take A Note From The South/Open House. 
(Parlophone R3475). 

Now here’s something quite different ! 
Humph and Wally with Graeme Bell on piano; 
a mixed rhythm section ; plus Keith Christie 
on trombone. 

It is in fact a mixture of what is perhaps the 
best jazz talent in the country. 

The experiment has certainly come off. 
Both sides are particularly relaxed, and | don’t 
remember hearing a band play with a better 
beat on any previous recording in this country. 

Both sides have a queer reminiscent tonal 
quality that sounds vaguely like the best of 
the Golden Era (horrible term!) New 
Yorkers, with a dash of Chicagoan alto thrown 
in for good measure. 

| know that lots of people are going to pull 
long faces at the arranged passages, but its all 
good jazz for my money. 

| single neither side out as being better 
than the other, nor will | single out any one 
musician. It is all very good and what is more 
it is a genuine attempt to create something — 
a new and interesting jazz noise. a 
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RECENT RELEASES Reviewed by PIP WEDGE, PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL 


[FOTOX, AUSTRALIA. 
GRAEME BELL. 


PHOTO] 


HADDA BROOKS. 
Maggie’s Boogie (50473)/A Rendezvous With 
The Blues /50481). 
(London L796). 

The first side is a boogie riff, based on the 
old number When You And | Were Young, 
Maggie, concocted by Hadda and Jack Pleis, 
who leads the rather stodgy accompanying 
group. Haddacan play the piano much better 
than this monotonous and uninspired per- 
formance would suggest. 

The reverse is a somewhat ersatz blues, 
which Hadda both plays and sings. Though 
not quite up to standard, this is nevertheless 
much the better side, with a pleasing small 
group accompaniment. 

BIG BILL BROONZY. 
John Henry /Blues In 1890. 
(Vogue V2074). 
Feelin’ Low Down/Black, Brown And White. 
(Vogue V2077) 

Four wonderful sides recorded in Paris by 
a man who really knows all about the blues. 

Feelin’ Low and 1890 are two of the best 
blues | ever remember hearing. Sad and poig- 
nant, Big Bill really put these numbers over, 
aided by his own wonderful guitar accompani- 
ment. His narrative work on these does 
much to build up the tension, and his voice is 
one of the most expressive | have ever heard. 

Of the other two sides, John Henry is the 
well-known folk ballad and Black, Brown And 
White a song with a slightly more sophisti- 
cated outlook. Both are good, but it is those 
blues that really count. 

HENRY BROWN. 
Eastern Chimes Blues/Deep Morgan Blues. 
(Jazz Collector L70). 

Pity the surface noise on these sides is so 
bad, for the music is most intriguing. 

Henry Brown’s style of blues piano is very 
direct. He lacks subtlety, but he plays with a 
fine swing and very genuine feeling for the 
blues idiom. 


Genuine rent party stuff that will be of 
great interest to all collectors of piano jazz. 
IDA COX. 
Worried Mama Blues/Mama Do Shee Blues. 
(Jazz Collector L76). 

Two early (1923) songs by Ida Cox, 
accompanied by Tommy Ladnier (cornet) ; 
Jimmy O’Bryant (clarinet) ; and Lovie Austin 
(piano). 

The outstanding things about these sides 
are the astonishingly clear diction of Miss Cox, 
and the beautiful cornet obbligato by Ladnier 
on Worried Mama. 

The band takes a fine chorus on Mama Do 
Shee and Ida Cox again sings wonderfully well. 

This is a record not to be missed by anyone! 


SPIKE HUGHES. 


WILL EZELL. 
Old Mill Blues/Mixed Up Rag. 
(Jazz Collector L84). 

These sides from Paramount are well worth 
having, although it must be admitted much has 
been lost in the dubbing. They weren’t too 
good at recording solo piano in 1928, so the 
fault probably does not lay at the door of our 
local label. 


Will Ezell was obviously quite a character, 
and it shows in his playing. The Rag is 
extremely amusing, it contains bits of tunes 
you will all recognize, and it also contains bags 
of wrong notes into the bargain. But, 
although | can imagine many pianists pulling 
faces of horror as they listen to this, | think 
it must be agreed the record goes. 


Much the same can be said of the blues on 
the back. Very interesting piano, almost 
original in conception. 

SPIKE HUGHES. 
Elegy (4160)/Arabesque (13352). 
(Decca F9821). 

Spike Hughes’ contribution to British jazz 
tends to be overlooked these days, but it was 
he who persuaded the Decca company to 
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record jazz, using the top instrumentalists 
available. From the formation of the Decca 
Dents until Spike’s Negro recordings, and 
incidentally his last, he maintained a high 
standard of musicianship and gave British 
jazz a style and dignity which hitherto had 
been largely lacking. Not only that but, like 
Humphrey Lyttelton to-day, Spike used many 
of his own compositions and adaptations of 
the lesser-known Negro songs and spirituals 
rather than the hackneyed standards. 


The reissue of this coupling is unexpected 
but interesting, because it compares the style 
of the British recording of Spike’s own Elegy, 
recorded in April, 1932, with that of his all 
Negro group, made in New York just over a 
year later, playing another of his own com- 
positions. 


Elegy is a tone poem really and played in 
wistful, contemplative mood by a group 
which included Jimmy and Don Macaffer, Lew 
Davis, Harry Hayes, Billy Mason and Ronnie 
Gubertini in the personnel. The reverse, 
which Spike dedicated to his friend Joseph 
Szigeti, is a perfect vehicle for the rhapsodic 
improvisations of Coleman Hawkins, and it 
remains one of the Bean’s best recordings — 
a little gem of its kind. 

Organized jointly by Benny Carter and 
Spike, others in this group included : Chu 
Berry, Dicky Wells — who solos superbly — 
Wayman Carver, Henry Allen, Leonard 
Davis, Bill Dillard and Howard Johnson. 

Though this is mood music, and music very 
alien to that usually played by the musicians 
taking part in the session, the result in this 
case is very satisfactory and the recording 
has dated little. 

BUNK JOHNSON’S ORIGINAL SUPERIOR 
BAND. 
Down By The River/Panama. 
Weary Blues/Moose March. 
(Jazz Man British 8 and 9). 
British collectors have been waiting for 
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these Bunk Johnson sides for long enough, so 
now here is your chance to get them. 

| don’t think old man Bunk ever played 
better (in his latter period) than he does on 
these sides, and | am quite certain that the 
band was never heard to more telling effect. 

All the sides swing like the merry dickens. 
The ensembles are wonderfully integrated and 
sound really hot. 

Whatever you do don’t miss Moose March ; 
but for that matter don’t miss any of them. 

STAN KENTON. 

Four Months Etc. (893)/Across The Alley From 
The Alamo (1672). 
(Capito! CL13639). 

Capitol has dug back to late 1945 and early 
1947 respectively for these somewhat archaic 
Kentons. The first side, the better of the 
two, is a vocal blues sung by June Christy ; 
while the reverse has, in addition to a June 
Christy vocal, a short but excellent solo 
passage on tenor by Vido Musso. Neither 
side is particularly distinguished and neither 
is the recording. 

BERTIE KING’S JAMAICANS. 
Donkey City (215)/Sweetie Charlie (218). 
(Melodisc 1198). 

Those readers who like Calypso music will 
no doubt find these two sides, played by a 
bunch of fugitives from Jamaica, quite 
pleasing. 


GEORGE LEWIS, BUNK JOHNSON AND ALCIDE PAVAGEAU WITH TONY PARENTE 
AT THE STUYVESANT CASINO, NEW YORK. 


Supervised by Denis Preston, both sides 
are competently played and well recorded. 
The first side has some pleasing alto from 
Bertie King ; but neither this nor the reverse, 
with vocal by Tony Johnson and the ensemble, 
is particularly inspired or distinguished. 

Pas 


GEORGE LEWIS AND HIS NEW ORLEANS 
MUSIC. 
Wille The Weeper/Sheik Of Araby. 
(Tempo A97). 
Ole Miss/Bugle Boy March. 


(Tempo A98). 
Pallet On The Floor /Martha. 
(Tempo A99). 

Fortunately, the members of this great band 
need no introduction in this country. Apart 
from other recordings of the group that have 
been released here, the work of several of 
them, notably Jim Robinson, trombone ; 
Alton Purnell, piano ; Lawrence Marrero, 
banjo ; Alcide Pavageau, bass ; and of course 
the leader, is familiar through their associa- 
tion with Bunk Johnson. They are all New 
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Orleans veterans, and their music is the very 
essence of the Crescent City idiom. The 
accent is on closely-knit ensemble work, with 
here and there an instrument breaking 
through to take a driving solo. Whatever 
may be lacking in the way of subtlety or the 
finer nuances of shading is more than com- 
pensated for in the sheer guts and feeling of 
the playing. This is their music, played with 
sincerity and fire, and in spite of a few off- 
notes and one or two passages that don’t 
quite jell, the result on wax makes really 
memorable listening. 

There is not room here to cover each side 
in detail, and in any event each playing reveals 
new surprises and hitherto unnoticed effects 
emerging from the collective improvisations, 
so | urge you to get the records and enjoy the 
experience of analysing them for yourselves. 
Amongst the highlights can be mentioned the 
wonderful work of Lewis, Robinson, and Elmer 
Talbert, trumpet, on the first side. The latter 
feads out the final ensemble in fine style. 
Talbert’s muted work on Sheik Of Araby and 
Ole Miss, contrasted with his open horn on 
Martha. The overall rhythmic lift of Bugle 
Boy March, which apart from some middle 
passages where the interest flags a little, surely 
represents Parade Music at its best. The 
weaving Lewis clarinet on Pallet On The Floor, 
with Jim Robinson’s driving trombone back- 
ground, followed by a punching vocal from 
Talbert. The work of the rhythm section as a 
whole, and Alton Purnell in particular. 

If you can’t afford to buy these records, 
then beg, borrow or steal them. They are 
undoubted classics in their field. 

ES. 
DJANGO REINHARDT. 
just One Of Those Things (1787) /Delsalle (1786). 
(Decca C16177). 

The Hot Club of France Quintet has lost 
its individuality these days and, though 
Django on electric guitar, is his usual brilliant 
self, both sides sound stereotyped. 

Hubert Rostaing’s clarinet playing is not 
particularly inspired and sounds like a pale 
carbon copy of Benny Goodman most of the 
time ; while the rhythm section is stodgy to 
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say the least of it. The Django adaptation of 
the blues on the second side is the better of 
the two, but only because Django himself has 
more scope. 
THE JOE SAYE TRIO. 
Harlem Nocturne/Forté. 
(Melodisc 1174). 

When | like a melody as much as | like 
Harlem Nocturne, it grieves me to hear it 
dispensed with for the major part of most 
recordings by modern musicians. For that 
reason in particular | am grateful to the Joe 
Saye Trio for their delightful version of the 
Hagen favourite. This closely-integrated 
piano-bass-guitar combination achieves an 
almost uncanny unity, allied to a wealth of 
feeling, the whole being produced here with 
a recording quality which other independent 
companies would do well to note. 

Forté is an interesting Saye original, up- 
tempo, and a trifle more complex. Though 
the trio’s work on these lines has caused them 
to be described as ‘‘ Tristano-styled,’’ | think 
you will find these sides far more interesting 
from a melodic point of view than much of 
Tristano. 

P.W. 
TRIXIE SMITH. 
Freight Train Blues (63866)/Trixie’s Blues 
(63867). 
(Vocalion V-1006). 

Jazz lost one of its great artists when Trixie 
Smith died in 1943, and it is indeed a happy 
choice, as well as one much requested by 
readers of JAZZ JOURNAL, that Vocalion 
should reissue this fine coupling in their 
second ‘‘ Origins of Jazz’’ series. 
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SAMMY 


WANTED 


YOUR UNWANTED RECORDS 


78 R.P.M. or LONG PLAYING 
JAZZ, SWING or 
what have you ? 
Cash Waiting or Exchange Basis— 
Home or Abroad. 
Write, Phone or Cable: 
LEN DANIELS, 
4, Soho Street, Oxford Street 
LONDON, W.I. 


Phone: GERRARD 1604 


Recorded in May, 1938, this record received 
rave reviews, and justly so, when it was first 
issued over here in the spring of 1939 on 
Vocalion $217. For, not only is Trixie’s deep, 
rich voice exactly suited to these two fine 
blues, but the accompaniment is just right 
with perfect rapport between voice and 
orchestra. But, no wonder, when the per- 
sonnel contains such names as Sidney Bechet, 
Charlie Shavers, Teddy Bunn and Sam Price. 
Bechet and Shavers play tastefully in the 
background of both sides, while Teddy Bunn 
plays a beautifully phrased  single-string 
guitar solo on the second. A notable reissue 
which should be in every serious collector’s 


collection. PT. 
RAY TURNER. 
Rock Island Rag (5349)/The Entertainer’s Rag 
(5346). 


(Capitol CL13640). 
Ray Turner is a new name to Capitol, and 
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these two sides were recorded together in 
January, 1950 — in spite of the matrix being 
wrongly given as 5943 for the first side, both 
on the wax and the label. 

Ray is an interesting pianist ; full of ideas 
and with terrific attack. Both these sides, 
which have drums and bass accompaniment, 
are of considerable interest to ragtime 
collectors. 

The first side is a pleasant tune and it 
receives very deft treatment, without des- 
cending to the corny tricks of so many of 
to-day’s alleged ragtime exponents. The 
reverse is not the Scott Joplin composition 
but none the less pleasant and partly based on 
the traditional air Yankee Doodle. | find it 
hard to believe that Ray could play at this 
phenomenal speed, and there’s little doubt 
that, for some strange reason, this side has 
been artificially speeded up. A good coupling. 

Pa. 

TOMMY WHITTLE GROUP & QUARTET. 

Sam’s Say (226) All The Things You Are (198). 
(Melodisc 1197). 

Tommy Whittle is very definitely among the 
best modern style tenor players in the 
country. Hitherto his recorded work has 
been confined to a few sessions with Jack 
Parnell for Decca— Jukebox Jumba and 
Quickie, featured in ‘‘The Blue Lamp,” 
being representative — and odd solo spots 
with the Heath band. 

Both Tommy’s own composition on the 
first of these sides and the Jerome Kern 
standard on the reverse, give him plenty of 
scope, and reveal him to be a player with a 
good, round, fluid tone and plenty of ideas. 
The first side, by the Tommy Whittle Group, 
features Bobby Pratt on trumpet, Frank 
Horrox on piano, and the alto playing of Roy 
Willox. The solo work is imaginative and the 
ensemble playing very clean throughout. 
The reverse consists of Tommy, accompanied 
by the Ronnie Ball Trio and, once again, 
Tommy displays plenty of technique and 
modern ideas. 

In spite of a certain lack of attack and bite, 
both these sides are tastefully done and good 
of their kind. 

Pi, 
FATS WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM. 
Honey Hush/You’ve Been Reading My Mail. 
(HMV JO274). 

Two fine titles from the ebullient Fats 
Waller ; both being full of fine piano playing 
and righteous hokum. 

Honey Hush, a lovely melody, was written 
by Waller on his last visit to this country. 
According to Ed Kirkeby, the tune was 
composed in the unromantic city of Sheffield 
at 5-30 a.m. over a bottle of sherry. It is a 
beautiful little number and hardly shows any 
effects from either the sherry or Sheffield. 

The reverse is rather more robust, with 
Fats’ piano driving his little band as only he 
could. 


FATS WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM. 
Waller, Piano; Eugene Cedric, Clarinet and Tenor; Herman Autrey, Trumpet; 
Don Donaldson, 2nd Piano and Arranger; Albert Casey, Guitar; Cedric Wallace, 
Bass; Wilmore ‘‘Slick’’ Jones, Drums. 


CLARENCE WILLIAMS AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA. 


Longshoreman’s Blues I’m Through. 
(Jazz Collector L69). 


Two interesting sides from the 1928 
Chicago period, featuring amongst others 
King Oliver on cornet. | presume it is he that 
plays throughout /’m Through, for although Ed 


’ Allen is also listed on the label, the cornet 


work on this side sounds like one person. 
However, whoever it is playing does not 
manage to sound very inspired, or very hot. 
The same applies to the vocalist, who takes a 
long time to say very little. 


The blues on the reverse is much better. 
Good solos by Omer Simeon, Ben Webster 
and Charlie Irvis, above a rhythm section that 
produces a good healthy beat. This side is 


well worth having. 


CLARENCE ) WILLIAMS 
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The CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 


CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Sundays 
7-00, Cooks Ferry Inn, Angel Road, Edmonten. 


CRANFORD JAZZ CLUB—Every Friday; established 
nearly 2 years, over 500 members. Home of the Crane. 
River Band. Piccadilly Line to Hounslow West. 
81, 98 and 222, buses to White Hart, Bath Road, 
Cranford, Mddx. Membership 1/6d. Admission 1/-. 


DELTA JAZZ CLUB—6, New Compton St., W.C. 
Saturday 8-0 to 11-0; Sunday 7-30 to 10-30. 
Featuring MIKE DANIELS’ DELTA JAZZMEN. 

THE CLUB WITH ATMOSPHERE |! 


JOE DANIELS’ JAZZ CLUB—Assembly Hall, Chapel 
Road, Pinner. Nearest Station - Pinner Met. The. 
best in Jazz every Saturday at 7-30 p.m. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Mondays - Saturdays, 
Mack's Restaurant, 100, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


RIVERSIDE JAZZ SOCIETY — Meetings fortnightly 
Mondays, 7-0 p.m., Bannerman Hall, Wharf Road, 
Maindee, Newport, Monmouthshire. Membership 2/- 
Admission 1/6. RIVERSIDE JAZZ BAND. 
Enquiries: 231, Liswerry Road, Newport, Mon. 


SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB—640, High Road, Leyton- 
stone. (Licensed). Fridays 7-30. ERIC SILK’S. 
SOUTHERN JAZZ BAND. Communications : 
8, Otley Drive, Ilford, Essex. 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Sundays & 
Tuesdays, Bourne Hall, 287, High Road, Woed Green. 


(Club news for insertion in this section must be mailed: 
to reach this office by 9th of month preceding publication, 
Charges: 5/- up'to 20 words, each additional word 3d). 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU. 


MOVING DAY 
Dear Sirs, 
| imagine that many of JAZZ JOURNAL's readers 
must have, at one time or another, been faced with the 
problem of moving a record collection. In addition, 
there may be some, like me, who would like to have 
guidance on how best to go about it. 


| have recently come to reside in Kent, and am 
wondering how | should arrange to have my record 
collection, numbering about 250 discs, despatched to 
me from my former home in South Wales 


My collection is regarded by me as a precious thing, 
and | want to avoid any breakage in transit by all means 
possible. Should damage ensue | would like to be ina 
position to claim. 

As a footnote, | would like to direct a few remarks to 
Steve Race. My compliments to him and all concerned 
in the recent Jazz for Moderns experimental session. | 
was very interested in the Benjamin Frankel work, 
though not emotionally moved, I’m afraid. Anyway, 
1 hope that this will prove the fore-runner of more such 
programmes, and would suggest that in the next the 
bandj might attempt to play modern style jazz with three- 
or four-part polyphony, that most intriguing character- 
istic of traditional jazz. It would bring welcome relief to 
those tiring unison bi ges that boppists 
seem to prefer. 


For such a session | would suggest Humphrey Lyttleton 
on trumpet to lead a bunch of modernists in the right 
idea.—R. H. EDMONDS, The Oaks, Westbere, Sturry, 
Canterbury, Kent. 


(lf any readers can advise Mr. Edmonds how best to 
deal with his removal problem perhaps they will contact 
him at the above address.—Eds.) 


IN THE RED. 


Dear Sirs, 

| was very surprised by some rather gratuitous criti- 
cisms expressed by Mr. Sinclair Traill in his article : 
** Requiem for the All Stars,’’ which appeared in the 
December issue of JAZZ JOURNAL. These concerned 
musicians which | regard as the most influential in jazz 
history, namely : Earl Hines and Louis Armstrong. 


Mr. Traill states: ‘‘ Earl has led big bands before, 
‘but with the exception of the fine one he had in 1932, 
never with any great success.’’ It is regrettable that Mr. 
Traill forgets the formidable unit which Earl conducted 
from 1939. Few fans who take an interest in the evolution 
of this great artist will forget such performances as Indi- 
ana, Piano Man, Boogie-Woogie on the St. Louis Blues‘ 
Stormy Monday Blues, etc. This orchestra included many 
fine musicians, notably the trumpeters, Walter Fuller 
and Shorty McConnell; the powerful drummer, Alvin 
Burrough ; and of course the leader, whose style evolves 
ceaselessly towards perfection. 


We are told that their work never met ‘* with any 
great success."” 


To continue, it seems a grave mistake to regard New 
Orleans Function merely as ‘‘ an amusing record.’’ | do 
not want to enter into a complete criticism of this master- 
piece, but would draw attention to the overwhelming 
feeling engendered by Satchmo before the startling 
tremolos of the rhythm section on the first side (this 
tearing and sublime note played by Louis in the second 
bar of the middle part) ; the authority with which he 
Jeads the collective improvisation of the second part ; 
the solo full of swing by Cozy Cole, and the transition 
between the two-timed march (yes, here is the amusing 
part of the disc) and the final stomp. 


| felt that | must draw attention to these matters, and 
can only suppose that Mr. Traill’s affirmations possibly 
lacked the necessary reflections — there is no doubt of 
his knowledge of our music.—ROGER BASMOREAU, 
Limoges, France. 


(As far as Earl is concerned, none of his bands, except 
that of 1932, were successful. Artistically they were all 
successful, but financially, no. That | find New Orleans 
Function amusing does not mean that | do not realize its 
musical worth — | love the record.—Sinclair Traill.) 


NEW ORLEANS vs, ST. LOUIS. 
Dear Sirs, 


Derrick Stewart-Baxter was so kind to my ‘ History 
of Jazz’ records in the December issue that | would like 
to thank him in print: not only for his pleasurable 
review,-but for his constructive criticism and his welcome 
assertion that the records are doing what they set out 
to do — to help interested beginners. 


With regard to ragtime origins. | think Jelly Roll 
Morton made out a strong case for two early fields in the 
development of piano rags. | may have given a shade 
too much emphasis on New Orleans and not enough to 
St. Louis in my narrative, and will certainly bear this in 
mind for any future editions. 


My remarks about ‘ the written composition playing 
little or no part in jazz ’ stems, | feel, from my ancient 
and almost traditional habit of picking up that hoary 
gauntlet which has been flung in the public’s face for so 
many years by so many bright commentators. You 
know the sort of thing :- ‘‘So and So is a great jazz 
tunesmith ’’ or ‘‘He has written all the jazz numbers 
for that great jazz musical ‘ The Alaskan Bride ’."’ | fear 
that my years of trying to tell people that jazz is played 
rather than written have led me to put the case a little 
more strongly than | should have done. Mea culpa, D.S-B 
but you know what | meant. 


Good luck to J.J. for 1952 and onwards.—REX HARRIS, 
Rickmansworth, Herts. 


Our continued claim to the best 
stock in Great Britain of all 
kinds of JAZZ RECORDS can be 
confirmed by 

a visit to 


THE SWING SHOP 


1b, Mitcham Lane, 
STREATHAM, S.W. 16. 


Personal attention from DAVE CAREY 
with over 21 YEARS’ Jazz experience 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 


Member J. R. R.A. 
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VIVA THE COUNTESS ! 
Dear Sirs, 
| have again taken up with some of my quondam 
colleagues at the London School of Oriental Studies, 
Miss Thompson’s quest for the possible African root of 
the word “‘ jazz’’. 


To start with, | must apologize to Miss Thompson, as 
to all other readers of ‘‘ A Critic Looks At Jazz,’ for 
what she, | am afraid rightly, criticizes as my ‘* pontifical 
certitude ’’ in citing a West African root of the word. | 
should have been more specific, and | would have been 
if | had not been writing for lay-readers, in saying that, 
according to three Nigerian informants, one-time 
fellow students of mine at Cambridge and Berlin, the 
word was used in the Ibibio language along the Cross 
River of Calabar, one of the first regions along the West 
African coast to come into extensive contact with 
European slave raiders. 


Much of the Ibibio language survives in today’s Efik 
dialect. Dr. Bender’s difficulty in confirming the ety- 
mology of the word at the time of compiling the Webster 
edition of 1934 arose, as we have learnt since then from 
Dr. M. D. W. Jeffreys’ ‘‘ Old Calabar and Notes on the 
Ibibio Language ’’ (Calabar, 1935), from the fact that 
the Ibibio survivals in Efik were perverted by the simple 
mechanism of eliding the letter ‘*j ’’. 


This, as well as the secondary meaning of the word in 
the sense of ‘‘ hurry up,’ was submitted to Dr. Bender 
by myself and the late Dr. Hornbostel on April 8, 1932, 
when his search for the root of the word was first brought 
to our attention. We discovered later, to our chagrin. 
that the Karo-speaking student of the Vai tribe, who 
had submitted to us the ‘‘ hurry up ”’ clue, was, unfor- 
tunately mistaken : there is no such meaning in any 
Mande dialect. 


Another one of the clues which had, alas, to be dis- 
carded since 1934, was the Zulu root ** jayeza’’ (‘* to 
take liberties, to make familiar with °’), for it has become 
increasingly doubtful whether sufficient Zulus were ever 
transported to the American colonies to have had any 
reasonable influence on the formation of the American 
language. 


May | say in conclusion, that although | share the out- 
moded belief in modesty as a becoming virtue of the 
female, | feel that Miss Thompson has perhaps veiled my 
meaning a bit too deeply in modesty when she asked 
that notable Africanist, Countess Willie Piazza (for 
whose virtue, incidentally, | have always had more than 
passing admiration) whether she agreed with me in 
tracing the word jazz ‘‘ to an older West African term, 
which, freely translated from the Latin, means, in turn, 
’a coming together,’ or ‘ assembling ’.”’ 

This somewhat woolly expose really veils my meaning 
in something thicker than modesty and might well have 
stumped greater scholastic minds than the Countess’s. 
What | did say was simpler. | said ‘* jazz ’’ means coitus ; 
which, freely translated from the vulgate, is, like jazz, a 
four-letter word in any language. 

May | conclude, Sirs, with my best New Year wishes 
to Miss Thompson, the Editors, and the Countess Piazza’s 
heirs, in this world and the next. ERNEST BORNEMAN 
Chelsea, London S.W.3. 


WHAT PRICE LYRICS ?”” 


Dear Sirs, 

May | suggest that each month you print the words to 
one or two jazz numbers. | feel sure that this would be 
appreciated by all non-musicians such as myself, who do 
not have access to such material. 


lam particularly anxious to obtain the lyrics to Saints, 
Nobody Knows You When You're Down And Out, St. Louis 
Blues and Basin Street Blues, and wonder if you could 
rint these for a start.—22407032 BLAND, M. A., Signal 
In., H.Q. Coy., B.A.O.R.29. 


(Unfortunately questions of copyright clearance make 
it difficult for us to print song lyrics. If any reader can 
furnish the information required by Mr. Bland he can be 
contacted at the above address.—Eds.) 


— 
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THE HEART OF THE MATTER. 
Dear Sirs, 

| was interested to read the views of Carlos de 
Radzitzky, in the December issue of JAZZ JOURNAL, 
about my article on Dodo Marmarosa. Carlos was cer- 
tainly most courteous in his criticism of my work (nothing 
of the Bix Roscoe slaughter session nature !) and his 
arguments were perfectly logical and fair. ; 

| further extend my gratitude to him for endorsing my 
statement that there were few copies of Dodo's records 
to be obtained in France. It might seem incredible, but 
some anonymous character managed to root out my 
private address (heaven knows how he discovered it) 
and then took the trouble to supply me with a list of 
half-a-dozen miscellaneous Parisian record dealers where, 
he reported, | might find some copies of Dodo's discs ! 

There were one or two points in my article, however, 
over which Carlos has slightly misunderstood my real 
meaning and perhaps | can now explain what I actually 
wished to imply. 

in the first place, Dodo is not my hero. When | said 

that | believed him to be ‘* the greatest since Teddy 
Wilson "’ | meant precisely that. In his letter Carlos 
says ‘‘ | just want to ask him if he has carefully studied 
the modern jazz pianists, to say nothing of the pre- 
Wilson age — Hines, Waller, etc ?’’ Really, does my 
statement imply that | rate Dodo above Earl Hines and 
Fats ? | admit that | prefer Dodo to Art Tatum and | am 
willing to support my belief in this direction to the bitter 
end, but if | do have any single jazz piano hero then it is 
Earl Hines before anyone else. 
I’m, glad Mr. Radzitzky mentioned the name Hank Jones 
in his letter because it so happens that I’m a keen admirer 
of Hank’s work, particularly his solo records for Clef, 
and for his impeccable accompaniment to Charlie Parker 
on The Bird in Norman Grantz’ Jazz Scene album. 
Moreover Hank's case adds extra strength to my original 
argument that talented white modernists are being 
excluded from the credit they deserve by a foolish belief 
on the part of Europeans (the Swedes excepted) that 
only the Negro can play good jazz. 

You see, one has to hit right at the heart of the matter. 
Carlos pointed out that the French had few records to 
appreciate Marmarosa with, but surely there’s something 
deeper than that. Why is there a shortage of his discs ? 
If the dealers stock ample supplies of Bechet, Louis and 
Hawkins then it’s not very difficult for them to order 
records by Dodo and Hank Jones. 

The real and obvious answer is that there is no public 
demand for the work of the white Americans on the part 
of the French and other Europeans fans. 

As | said before, Carlos wrote a perfectly fair criticism 
of the article and | hope that | have now conveyed the 
realisation that Dodo isn’t the only jazz pianist | enjoy ! 
Certainly there are no hard feelings on my part, Carlos. 
Before i finish, however, I'd like to mention one item 
from the letter over which | was somewhat taken aback. 
This concerns a list of modern pianists to whom Carlos 
no doubt wished to draw my attention. What surprised 
me was the fact that it included ‘ Nature Boy ’ King Cole. 

Now I'd be the last to deny that Carlos has the right 
to profess a liking for King Cole’s work, but | fail to see 
any reason whatsoever why he should be classed along- 
side pianists like Bud Powell, Al Haig and John Lewis. 
I don't care what Cole has been in the past, he now stands 
as an ex-jazz pianist ; one who has deserted jazz for the 
bright lights. The sentimental corn he has consistently 
turned out in recent years bears no relationship to jazz, 
and never will, in my estimation —R. A. HORRICKS, 
Holmes Chapel, Cheshire. 


NOT GOOD ENOUGH. 


Dear Sirs, 

From the nature of the letter by ‘* Balance ’’’ in the 
December issue of JAZZ JOURNAL there can be little 
doubt left in the minds of most readers that this was 
compiled by someone within the N.F.J.O., network. 
This being the case, it is hoped that the President will 
call to book the offender, for | have never seen such a 
piece of execrable bad taste in my life. 

Surely this is not the reply to an earnest appeal for an 
explanation by Derrick Stewart-Baxter, who although 
perhaps a little over-enthusiastic in his writings at times 
s surely entitled to a less-abusive answer. 

Having read his ‘* Preachin’ The Blues *’ column and 
various other articles for some years and also having 
seen his excitedly alert face at a number of jazz haunts 
in London, | should judge him a sincere and honest 
writer on the jazz scene. 

I trust therefore that you will find space to publish my 
letter in his support, because | feel sure that my views 
will be shared by many of your readers.—D. KNIGHT, 
Forest Gate, London E.7. 


INADEQUACY. 
Dear Sirs, 


I have been following with great interest the activitie: 
of the much-pubicised N.F.J.O. 

In December you published a letter from a gentleman 
called ‘* Balance ’’ (a singularly inappropriate nom-de- 
plume) which gave various reasons why the N.F.J.O., 
has not been able to present any foreign jazz artists in 
Britain. These reasons seem to me to be inadequate. 

Firstly, the Royal Festival Hall Concert. Surely 
** Balance "’ is not serious when he gives as the excuse 
for the non-appearance of two American Jazzmen some 
mysterious threat by the Electricians Union. ‘* Balance’ 
would do better to follow a distinguished precedent and 
call the thing a ‘‘ Red Plot.’’ Whilst conceding that the 
M.U,, might have proved intractable over the question 
of American musicians, they could not have vetoed the 
appearance of a blues singer. 

Even more lamentable was the inability of the N.F.J.O 
to sponsor a Big Bill concert recently. Surely they knew 
of this great artist’s presence on the Continent ? 
Manifestly there was, then, ample time to make all the 
necessary arrangements. When Broonzy was finally 
brought to this country by an energetic promoter, the 
N.F.J.O., displayed an apathy at once puzzling and 
discouraging. 

| would urge the N.FJ.O., to work at once with a 
view to presenting the great jazz musicians and singers 
here. Then, and only then, can they count on the 
wholehearted support of the jazz public in this country. 

The list of names on the N.F.J.O., committee is im- 
pressive. The writing of abusive letters is not.—D.R. 
BROWN, Brighton 1, Sussex. 


UNDER THE COUNTER. 
Dear Sirs. 


May I thank the official of the hierarchy of the N.F.J.O., 
for the very enlightening, if somewhat diffuse, explanation 
as to why no authentic Blues singer made an appearance 
at the Festival Hall concert. Having previously asked a 
member who appeared to treat the subject as something 
appertaining to the Official Secrets Act, why this could 
not be explained to the reading pubiic, | was told there 
were reasons which could not be made known. 

Perhaps the informant has now seen fit to print these 
reasons, but in doing so still clings to the Official Secrets 
Act by writing under a quite un-necessary nom-de-plume. 

In passing, perhaps ‘‘ Balance ’’ would enlighten me 
as to whether Lionel Hampton still plays trombone ? 
DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER, Brighton, Sussex. 
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IMPOTENCE. 

Dear Sirs, 

_In many respects | am in sympathy with ‘‘ Balance’s "' 
views on the subject matter of ‘‘ Preachin’ The Blues.’’ 
lf Mr. Stewart-Baxter wishes to criticise the N.F.J.O.— 
as he is perfectly entitled to do — then he should do so 
in some other section of the magazine. Having made 
his point, however, | think your contributor should have 
lefe it at that, for seldom can such an admission of im- 
potence have been put forward in the defence of an 
organisation. The fact that the N.F.J.O., prefers anony- 
mity to an official statement does not make the defence 
any the more palatable to cynics such as myself. 

My cynicism, let it be stressed, is not at the ideals of 
the N.F.J.O., which | support wholeheartedly, but in 
the methods employed towards achieving them. 

To refer to ‘‘ Balance’s "’ specific Q’s and A’s :- 

1. Surely the main reason for the existence of the 
N.F.J.0., is to act as a medium between jazzmen, 
promoters, unions, Ministries and public ; a catalyst, 
if you like, in the equation JAZZMEN plus JAZZ 
PROMOTION with OFFICIAL SANCTION equals 
SATISFIED JAZZ PUBLIC. To admit the inability 
to overcome these is to admit impotence. 

2. Plans ‘‘ long since under way "’ leaves me, personally, 
unimpressed not to say angry, that such statements 
should be made in print. When the headlines are 
recalled concerning many famous American jazzmen 
and the Festival Concert, incredulity is, | feel, not 
inadmissable. 

3. The N.F.J.O., should have been honoured that any 
notice was given (of the availability of Broonzy) at 
all. Once again, the Wilcox Brothers proved that 
they could do more for jazz in this country than the 
entire resources of a national organisation. Memories 
of the live performances of Bechet and Broonzy will 
be treasured long after che much-publicised Festival 
Concert discs are on the second-hand pile. 

But it is on the general, fundamental outlook that | 
feel “‘ Balance *’ must be called to order. He seems to 
think the N.F.J.O., like some celestial choir of angels, 
should be completely above criticism. on the grounds, 
apparently, that its organisers (some of them) do it for 
nothing and because they love jazz. 

What cant this is ! What, in the first place, is done 
for nothing ? Besides, that is, the sponsoring of record 
reviews in magazines which, by their youth, are perhaps. 
less deserving of support than such pioneers in the field 
of jazz literature as JAZZ JOURNAL and JAZZ MUSIC. 
Besides, that is, che holding of regular meetings to discuss 
the interminable internal politics of the N.F.J.O. Besides 
that is, initiating a phoney crusade against drugs in the 
jazz clubs, as clear an illustration of building a wall in 
order to knock one down as ever I’ve seen. 

In the second place, why is so much accent placed on 
the voluntary aspect ? Are the members of the N.F.J.O. 
executive alone in doing something for jazz for no re- 
muneration ? How much money is made on the profits 
of the hundred and one small jazz clubs up and down 
the country ? How many fortunes have been made 
by the small record companies ? Have the Editors of 
this mag for ple, bought property on the 
proceeds of their enterprise ? Has Derek Coller seen 
a return for his industry in producing a real collector's. 
magazine, DISCOPHILE, practically single-handed ? 

No, Sirs ; ‘* Balance ’’ and his fellow-organisers are 
not alone, either in working for nowt, or in their love 
of jazz. They should not, therefore be so self-satisfied: 
about it. 

More in postscript than anything, can it be taken asa 
precedent that the N.F.J.O., frowns upon reviewers 
who expect free copies ? If so, then the various members 
of the N.F.J.O., Executive who do likewise should cast 
the mote out of their own eyes.—‘‘ COUNTER- 
BALANCE ”’ (Name and address supplied.) 

(The above letters are a selection from the total 
received, all in similar vein, on this matter. If the 
N.F.J.O., cares to make reply we shall be glad to provide 
space in an early issue —Eds.) 


We are always delighted to hear from our 
readers, and we invite criticism and suggestions, 
Letters requiring a reply (such as personnels, 
recording dates, etc.) should be accon panied 
by a stamped addressed envelope and three- 
pence in stamps. 
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COLLECTOR’S STUFF 


By JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE, 


PARAMOUNT 


12000 Series (continued). 
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hot ’’ number. 


No, there’s nothing inherently improbable 
in the thought of an inaudible Tesch on a 
Garber commercial. It is vastly more likely, 
indeed, even without supporting evidence, 
than the prospect of Bubber Miley on some of 
Leo Reisman’s records, which we all know to 
be a fact. Miley growls, snarls and worries 
his way through solo choruses on Reisman’s 
Happy Feet and Putting On The Ritz without 
giving a fig for the rhythmless rhythm section 
behind him. In the Reisman brass team of 
those days was Lew Sherwood, who developed 


have had at all times a hankering after the 
more advanced type of jazz. His Stormy 
Weather and Happy As The Day Is Long both 
feature the composer, Harold Arlen, probably 
the best white rhythm singer of his day ; and 
in the latter, Reisman himself does some quite 
skilful ‘‘Rhythmic Talking.’’ I’ve Got You on 
My Mind with a Fred Astaire vocal, has a good 
open trumpet solo in the last chorus, probably 
Sherwood ; and many other titles include 
frustrated bits of tenor and clarinet. We 
have sometimes wondered why Reisman 


—, 
Cat. Mat. Takes Titles Artists, etc. Notes, Accompaniments, etc. 
12181 Lost out blues... Ethel Waters’ Jazz Masters. 
wn You can’t do what my last man did Ethel Waters acc. by piano 
12182 Sweet Man Blues a a ” ” ace, by J. C. Johnson 
ima mia eee ase eee eee ove eos ” ” ” ” 
12186 Souvenir ... Kemper Harreld (violin) 
Swanee River ” ” ” 
= 12187 Il Bacio ... pe nee Florence Cole Talbert (soprano) ace. by Black Swan Symphony Orch. 
Fors e iu ntoinette Garnes (soprano 
i 12189 Who'll get it when I’m gone Ethel Waters ace. by piano. 
_— 12190 — 12199 inclusive) — no information. 
wre 
ae ODDS AND BOBS 
as Even musicians have to eat ; some of them a mock-Miley style for use on later recordings; went to so much trouble to pep up his record- 
= also acquire responsibilities like houses, cars, and when Re'sman’s pianist, Eddie Duchin, ings ; on the job he played the sweetest music 
et S insurance policies and wives. It follows, took the band over, Sherwood remained with the other side of Maurice Winnick. The only 
ns & therefore, that, in search of the cash price of him and was stil! snarling away on the famous photograph of the group we have seen shows 
— these lapses from complete detachment, the (or otherwise) Duchin recording of Ol’ Man a line up of two altos, baritone, muted trum- 
ao & most altruistic of them sometimes appear in Mose. Oddly enough, Reisman seemed to pet, three violins, accordeon, guitar, bass and 
the oddest places. Would you believe, for piano, with the leader’s apparently hairless 
— Ss instance, that Teschmacher played on a bow poised over a seemingly stringless violin ! 
oo ® record of a pop tune called When A Woman The records mentioned would not disgrace a 
— Loves A Man made by Jan Garber and an comprehensive, as distinct from a specialized, 
a” & inflated commercial group ? We wouldn’t ; collection and are representative of the band’s 
= and there is nothing on the record concerned best efforts. 
ee a] to suggest Teschmacher’s presence. Yet Ben Bernie is another half-forgotten com- 
ase complete disbelief is unthinkable in face of mercial leader, with more to his credit than 
~ Garber’s known predeliction for the odd his latter-day radio act as a cigar-chewing 
” . e 
as & ‘hot’? man on his sessions. On his old wisecracker with a band vaguely in the back- 
= H.M.V. of Sweet Marie, otherwise unremark- ground. He first made his reputation with a 
ai & able, Trumbauer — or his best imitator ever band at the Hotel Roosevelt, in New York, 
a l » —turns up in a half chorus solo. There is which was something of a model within its 
~ even the Columbia Tin Ear, which, good or modest limits. It was primarily a dance band 
aa & bad, is certainly intended as an outright for dancing and set out to achieve a rock- 


steady tempo, with the melody well to the 
fore. Bernie had also been shopping for 
stars, and his bargains included Jack Pettis, 
Al Goering (piano), Bill Moore (trumpet), 
and Dillon Ober (drums). We confess to a 
morbid taste for Pettis’s tenor playing ; he 
had a kind of ‘‘ super semi-pro ”’ style which 
we find stimulating in smallish doses, and 
regret that his Victor Bag Of Blues never saw 
the light of day in this country. Meanwhile 
the Bernie Brunswicks of Bell Hoppin’ Blues, 
Up And At ’Em and Cannon Bali Rag could very 
reasonably be acquired in part satisfaction of 
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the deficiency. 
MURDER, INC. 

But nothing can satisfy the absence of a few 
Lymans; no Lyman, as far as we can trace, 
managed without stars for quite a few years. 
The good Abe was a drummer and a showman 
and went in for an inimitable brand of corn. 
It’s no use ; you simply can’t be half-hearted 
about Abe ; either you surrender yourself to 
the fun and games, or else you must needs go 
all toffee-nosed and disapproving. We 
surrendered years ago. The only “name” 
we are sure about in his band is that of Slim 
Martin, trombonist extraordinary. Mr. 
Martin played a ‘‘ gutty *’ sort of trombone, 
and was at his best massacring popular tunes, 
to assist in which laudable occupation, we 
fancy, his employer favoured the briskest of 
tempos. Hear, for instance, what they do 
between them to that odorous onion-ballad, 
Virginia ; most appropriate and condign 
punishment, in our opinion. If this gives you 
the Lyman urge, you will no doubt proceed 
to acquire anything under his name, not 
obviously a waltz, with a number below 
Brunswick 3500. Should you prefer the 
excuse of ‘* standard ’’ (or good ol’) numbers, 
you can still acquire the riotous Shake That 
Thing, San, Ace In The Hole and Having Lots Of 
Fun. According to our calculations, incident- 
ally, Whispering Roy Fox was on the strength 
about this time ; one wonders whether he 
blew any of those dirty trumpet noises which 
emphasized Slim Martin's excursions into 
musical nihilism. A fragrant thought ! 

So far we have mentioned only bands with 
a genuine corporate existence. But Carl 
Fenton’s Orchestra on Brunswick was a 
studio pick-up group under the name of the 
Company's recording manager. Most of their 
records are dire, but Delirium is like enough 
to the Charleston Chasers’ Columbia to 
suggest collusion, or the presence of most of 
the same distinguished players. Four titles 
accompanying Al Bernard —the St. Louis, 
Beale Street, Memphis and Hesitation Blues — 
deserve mention, and though not given much 
solo opportunity, we would suggest that 
much the same Nichols’ gang were present. 
Generally speaking, these studio groups, 
though frequently boasting impressive look- 
ing passenger lists, are anything but good 
listening. The two main Victor House bands, 
Shilkret’s and Leonard Joy’s High Hatters, 
were both dismally unenterprising. Of the 
entire output of both bands, as made available 
by H.M.V., we would give space only to the 
High Hatter'’s Wipin’ The Pan, and that solely 
because it is an attractive Willard Robinson 
number, not, apparently, elsewhere recorded. 
For once in a way on a record of this type, the 
rhythm section is unusually good, with a 
driving bass and forthright drumming. It 
ought to be added that Shilkret did unques- 
tionably use many famous players on his 
sessions, probably because they were best at 
reading the rather turgid and involved scores 
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which he favoured. He also had a real genius 
for selecting an obviously unsuitable tempo 
for a number. Shiikret was in full charge of 
all Victor’s ‘‘ House ’’ activities, straight as 
well as dance, and seems to have employed 
jazz men on many dates for accompanying 
straight singers ; one Camden-made John 
McCormack record, for instance, has a very 
lovely Tommy Dorsey solo, perfectly straight, 
exquisitely played, and completely typical. 
SELVIN ALIAS LEWIS. 

Ben Selvin seems to have become Colum- 
bia’s recording manager about the beginning 
of 1928. In that Company’s later miserable 
dog days, he was responsible for practically 
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the whole of their dance output, apparently 
including records put out under the names of 
Ted Lewis and Fred Rich, both temporarily 
bandless. His records appeared in America 
on the Columbia minor labels under a 
bewildering variety of aliases, many of which 
— e.g. the famous Thank Your Father alterna- 
tive master with the superbly alcoholic Tea- 
garden vocal — are a great improvement on 
the official Columbia versions. Noneof these, 
unfortunately, penetrated into England, 
where Selvin titles appeared on Columbia 
and Parlophone. In addition to those under 
his own name, he was also responsible for the 
Columbia Photoplayers. These Selvins are, 
in a way, slightly infuriating. There can 
never be any doubt of the quality of the per- 
sonnel, and occasionally they present their 
familiar visiting-cards. One title did slip 
out, however —My Man From Caroline — 
which is practically a hot record, ‘‘ shot off 
the cuff’’ as it were. We have a fondly 
feeling that the alto is Benny Goodman, not, 
as generally supposed, Jimmy Dorsey. There 
is also an outstandingly alert tuba player. 
The official Thank Your Father mentioned above 
has a short but impressive Teagarden solo, 
and on the whole we feel that these two might 
suffice to represent Selvin in the average 
collection. His greatest claim to fame was, of 
course, the accompaniments he provided for 
Columbia’s galaxy of popular singers ; but 
this is a subject so extensive that it deserves 
an article to itself in due course. It would be 
interesting to know, incidentally, the identity 
of the person who actually directed the Selvin 
sessions : who, that is to say, chose the per- 
sonnel, fixed up the orchestrations, rehearsed 
the band, and, if need be, wagged a stick at it 
on the recording itself. Selvin, we opine, was 
too fully occupied for matters of this sort to 
engage his attention, like Shilkret, his 
opposite number at Victor, whose aide-de- 
camp, Leonard Joy, seems to have done most 
of the donkey work. 

Another ‘* House ’’ group, in this instance 
camouflaged for English issue, was Brunswick's 
Colonial Club Orchestra called here King 
Solomon and his Miners. This was presum- 
ably to avoid confusion with Parlophone’s 
Carolina Club Orchestra, a name used to 
conceal the identities of, inter alia, Hal 
Kemp’s Band and the Casa Loma Orchestra. 
The Brunswicks are an unadventurous lot, but 
Find Me A Primitive Man has a Libby Holman 
vocal and instrumental jungle noises. Men- 
tion of Hal Kemp reminds us that he also 
recorded for Brunswick and was the leader 
with the distinction of introducing Jack 
Purvis. His Brunswick of Go, Joe, Go is, of 
course, pre-Purvis, but a commendable, if 
rough, attempt at one of the ‘“‘ broken 
rhythm’? numbers popular in the late 
twenties. A later Kemp, from the Warner- 
Brunswick period and disconcertingly rare, 
is Whistles on which Purvis definitely appears. 
Purvis, in our estimation, remains one of the 
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Money Tight? 


You ean solve this problem. 
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JAZZ BOOKS. 


Mail us your disposal list today! 


We pay best possible prices for all rare and 
interesting items in traditional and modern jazz. | 


* * * 


JAZZ RECORD DEPT. 


COLLET°’sS BOOKSHOB, 
DEANSGATE MANCHESTER 3. 


RECORDS. 


ALL LABELS. 


Jeast appreciated players in all white jazz. 
Poor Richard, and When You’ re Feeling Blue are, 
to most people, still just the backings of best- 
sellers in the original Parlophone ‘* New 
Rhythm Style ”’ series ; and it is a pity that 
Copyin’ Louis was never issued here. One of 
these days we must vet the entire Kemp out- 
put in search of further evidence of Purvis. 
BARGAIN BASEMENT. 

The Parlophone lists between 1929 and 
1931 included a large number of non-commit- 
tal records under such names as Ed Loyd, 
Smith Ballew, Ben Selvin, The New Yorkers, 
the Philadelphia Melodians, The Golden 
Terrace Orchestra, Fred Rich, the Carolina 
Club Orchestra and others. Most of the 
‘* bargains ’’ here are well known to senior 
collectors but may be mentioned for the 
benefit of newcomers. The Philadelphia 
Melodians When You’re Smiling is a non-vocal 
alternative Armstrong master, and Three 
Little Words an Ellington. The Golden 
Terrace Kiss By Kiss is the Spike Hughes band 
from their ‘‘ Buddy’s Brigade’’ session, 
similar to the Decca but better recorded. 
The New Yorkers are a variable proposition, 
but Dancing With Tears In My Eyes and 
Cheerful Little Earful come froma Venuti-Lang- 
Dorsey Bros. session and both titles deserve 
high rating. The Carolina Club Happy Days 
Are Here Again is an early Casa Loma, with 
good trumpet and tenor and a fine bass ; 
Hittin’ The Ceiling misfires on account of an 
unsuitably slow tempo. Fred Rich’s When | 
Take My Sugar To Tea is, apparently, from a 


Selvin Columbia session and has Venuti (but 
not Lang, we think) present in subdued mood. 
Most of the titles under Selvin’s name are 
alternative takes of Columbia issues, and very 
dull indeed, often featuring xylophone and 
tired mechanical-sounding trumpet, possibly 
by Mannie Klein. The Loyds and Ballews 
sound very much like the same group and in 
several cases (e.g. In My Little Hope Chest — 
Ballew) are played from the same arrange- 
ments as Selvin Columbias (in the instance 
mentioned, Photoplayers) though clearly 
from different sessions. They are an uninter- 
esting group as a whole, and we think that 
anyone restraining himself to the items 
specified can count on missing very little 
indeed. 

In the pre-1929 period, the Parlophone 
lists are much more rewarding. The Fred 
Hall Sugar Babies titles are a safe bet, includ- 
ing the Red label, pseudonymically issued It 
Goes Like This and the Roof Garden mauve of 
Chili Pom Pom Pee. Bennie’s Louisville 
Rhythm Kings are, of course, the Pollack 
Band with Teagarden and Goodman and Co. 
We are still trying to sort out the Tampa 
Blue nonsense, but it might be noted that the 
‘* pianists ’’ were a French importation. We 
are not very happy about all the famous 
names lightly mentioned on the labels of 
Parlophones of this period, and doubt 
whether many of them were ever much 
more than somebody’s hopeful guesses. It 
might also be observed that a soprano in the 
background of a Noble Sissle Parlophone will 
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be Andy Samella’s not Sydney Bechet’s ! 

The trouble about oddery and bobbery is 
that once you start you think of so many 
records that it requires quite an effort of will 
to stop. Well, we’re making the effort. But 
perhaps, at a future date, we will venture on 
an oddery etc. No. 2. 


CRITICAL DICTA. 

It is perhaps appropriate that this month’s 
dicta should come from Ethel Waters, whose 
efforts on behalf of Black Swan were so 
notable. The serialisation of the Paramount 
reissues of the Black Swan has moreover 
reached its culmination this month. So let us 
take a few extracts from ‘* His Eye is on the 
Sparrow.” 

‘* The Black Swan office was, | think, in 
the home of the owners. The day | went 
there | found Fletcher Henderson sitting 
behind a desk and looking very prissy and 
important... there was much discussion of 
whether | should sing popular or cultural 
numbers... Mr. Pace paid me one hundred 
dollars, and that first Black Swan record | 
made had Down Home Blues on one side, Oh, 
Daddy on the other . . . it got Black Swan 
out of the red ”” 

and 

“* Even to-day, almost thirty years later, 
| practically have to insult Fletcher Hender- 
son to get him to play my accompaniments 
the way | want.”’ 
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It is IMPORTANT that 


E— Excellent. V— Very Good. 


N— New. 


Bulk rates 25 records for 12/6. 


publication. 
ABBREVIATIONS USED. 
G—Good. F—Fair. P— Poor. 


S — For Sale. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RATES — DISPOSALS AND WANTEDS. 
7d. per record if submitted on our special forms obtainable free on request. 


9d. per record if not submitted on these forms. 


ali records are listed in strict alphabetical order. Failure to do this may result in delay in 


T — For Trade. 


It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 
Final date for record auctions in this issue — 24th December. 
All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 10th of the month. 


For Advertisers’ Index see page 16. 


A— For Auction. 


DISPOSALS. 


PORT OF HARLEM JAZZ MEN. 


Mighty Blues/Rockin’ The Blues E 9/6 SIL 

AMERICAN ISSUES. ST soLAN Port Of Harlem/After Hour Blue E 9/6 SIL 
Many + one / ROBINSON’S, CARSON, KANSAS JACK “RABBITS. 

AMERICAN JAZZ. Stuff/Nonsense oe Rag) ae Vi. E S/T LED 
Foreign Labels , N S/T LAN SHAVERS, CHARLIE. 

ARMSTRONG, Louis. ; Rosetta/Mountain Air Key VG 9/- Siz 
Four in Album oe Col. N 45/- NOR SPIRITUALS. 

BASIE, COUNT. 
Destination K.C./Lester Leaps Mer N 9/6 SIL STACY, JESS. King N S/T LAN 

BECHET, SIDNEY. The Sell- eae? Com E 9/6 SIL 
Blue Horizon/Muskrat Ramble ... J. Sel. 11/- SIL STEWART, REX. 

BECHET-MEZZROW : KJ N 6 SIL Dutch Treat/Rexercise Tel. N 6/6 SIL 
Funky Buct/Where Am I ? Solid Rock/Bugle Call J.Sel. oN 9/6 SIL 

BERRY, CHU. Cherry /Diga Diga Doo HRS 9/6 SIL 
Blowin’ Up/Monday At Minton’s Com E 7/- SIL WEBSTER, BEN. 

CHOCOLATE DANDIES. Body And Soul/Talk To Me(Cole) ...  ... Sav. E 6/6 SIL 
Dee Biues/Bugle Call Rag ° 

COLLECTORS ITEMS. Loves Me MelYou Brought A New Key, 9/6 SIL 

A Chile Con Air HRS 6/6 SIL 
i'm Sorry | Made You Cry UHCA E S/T LED Sumpin’ Jumpin’/After Hours ee gas HRS E 6/6 SIL 

ELLINGTON, DUKE. WANTEDS. 
Hip Chic/Blues Serenade .. Sw. N T/- SIL BELL, GRAEME. 
New E. St. Louis/Gal From Joe's. ee ses Sw. N 7/- SIL Concert or Broadcast Transcriptions Any N/E S HUL 
Esquire Swank/ iMidriff Sw. N SIL Private on Disc or Tape Any N/E HUL 
Sergeant Was Shy/Cotton Club ... Sw. N =SIL BENNY 

ENGLISH ISSUES. /E S/T LAN 
Many = ook S/T LAN pixie JAZZERS WASHBOARD BAND. 

GREER, SONNY. Any : VG S/T NEW 
Helena’s Dream/Ration Stomp ... eA bce Ap. E 6/- SIL JAZZ JOURNAL. 
Mooche/Mood Indigo = Tel. N 6/- SIL Back Numbers S/T LAN 

GUARNIERI, JOHNNY. LAZY ADE MONSBOROUGH. 
Salute To Fats/These Foolish Sav. E /- SIL The Tickle Rag/Blues for Amp. N/E HUL 
Basic English/Exercise In Swing ... Sav. 3 T/- SIL JUG BAN 

HALL, EDMOND. VG S/T NEW 
Seein’ Red/Blue BN E 10/- SIL MOLERS, WITH NICHOLS. 

HIGGINBOTHAM, Any “ PaE N/E S THO 
Dutch Treat/Penny For Your Blues HRS N 7/- SIL NICHOLS, RED. 

HINES, EARL. Three Little Words De N/E S$ THO 
Shelterin’ Palms/Love Me Col. E 7/6 SIL PHILLIPS LOUISVILLE JUG BAND. 
Piano Man/Father Steps In GrF N 7/6 SIL Any VG S/T NEW 
Boogie On St. Louis /Stormy Monday GrF N 7/6 SIL RED "AND MIFF’S STOMPERS. 

JONES, JIMMY. Any HMV/Vi. N/E S THO 
Muddy on The Loose HRS N 7/- SIL SPIRITUALS, ORLEANS, BLUES. 

JONES, JONA Any as G Ss WAR 
Hubba. Hubba/ You Brought A New Com N 8/6 = SIL VOORHEES, ‘DON. 

MORTON, JELLY ROLL. Baby's Blue ColE N/E § THO 
Big Lip Blues/Good Ol" N. York Com. N 8/6 SIL WILLIAMS, HANK. 
Pep/Fat Francis . HMVS E S/T LED Lonesome Blues Any VG S/T NEW 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 
Louis Armstrong - Sidney Bechet 
Baby Dodds - - Duke Ellington 
Earl Hines - - Jelly Roll Morton 
Fats Waller - - Josh White 


10d. each plus 2d. postage. 
3/4d. for any four, post free. 
6/3d. the set of eight, post free. 


RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues—1/9 per Copy, post free. 


THE MUSIC OF THOMAS “FATS” WALLER 
Articles - Discography - Photos. 
1/9 per copy, post free. 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunay. 
15/6 per year. 
Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL—Bound Copies, 1950. 
Limited supply only—I5/6 each, post free. 


J.J. Publications, 28, Ladbroke Square, 


For your Jazz Library. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER to New Readers— 
6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 6/- 
3 ” ” ” ” ” a 3/9 
each lot post free. 


RECORD EXCHANGE—Canada’s only Jazz Magazine. 
Articles and record exchange columns. 
7/6 per year. 
Trial Copy - 6d. post free. 
(we can now accept ads. for insertion in the 
RECORD EXCHANGE. Rates: 1 Page (80 lines) 
25/-; 4 Page (40 lines) 15/-) 


Assorted U.S. Jazz Magazines—Profusely Illustrated 
Two for 2/3d., post free. 


THE SECOND LINE. 
Published monthly by New Orleans Jazz Club. 
15/- per year. 
Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 
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SHEET MUSIC— 
Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 


Mamie’s Blues. Winin'’ Boy Blues. Buddy Bolden’s Blues. 


The Crave. 
The Miserere. 
lf You Knew. 


3/= each including postage. 


The Naked Dance, 
Sweet Substitute. 


Frog-l-More Rag 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorporating Jazz Notes ”’) 
4issues - 7/6. Trial Copy 1/3d. post free. 


WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 


A Bargain Selection of British and Foreign 
Jazz Publications. 


5 Magazines - 2/6d, post free. 


JAZZ MAGAZINE 
Published monthly in Buenos Aires, 
18/- per year. 
Trial Copy -  1/- post free. 


London, W. 11. 


Why ? Weare Elks. 
My Home is in a Southern Town. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARE REDUCING THEIR RECORDS. 
~ 
| 
4 
a — YES - THE REMAINING STOCK OF OUR IMPORTED SWEDISH AND FRENCH 
ai & JAZZ DISCS ARE SELLING AT 6/- EACH WHILE THE STOCK LASTS! 
EB s POSTAGE 1/6 ON ANY QUANTITY OF RECORDS. 
9 
— JAZZ SELECTION. 
576. ERROL GARNER Tenderly Someone to watch over me 
as 588. BUD POWELL Dance of the Infidels /52nd St. Theme 
ada 5902. BUD POWELL .. Wail / Bouncing with Bud 
514. CHARLIE PARKER Loverman / Bebop 
SWEDISH METRONOME. 
= 532. STAN GETZ sess My “Old Flame / Lady in Red 
533. CHUBBY JACKSON _... Flyin’ the Coop Sax Appeal 
ai 534. KONITZ-TRISTANO _.... Retrospection / Progression 
JAZZ SOCIETY. 
543. HAMPTON Al on / Design for Jivin’ 
“4 
asa 
33 THE INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 
(JAZZ RECORD AND BOOK DEPT.) 
=> 52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 2. 
TEMple 2315- 
a 
is Che yazz Store in the Heart of London, 


RECORD SOCIETY 
28a, Finchley Rd., London, N. W.8 


10" VINYLITE 6/6 


Accent on the Crescent City 


GEORGE LEWIS & HIS NEW ORLEANS MUSIC 


Elmer Talbert tp. vo, George Lewis cl, Jim Robinson tb, 
Alton Purnell p, Lawrence Marrero bjo, Alcide Pavageau b, 
Joe Watkins d. New Orleans, 5.6.50 


Mama Don’t Allow (vo ET) / Willie The Weeper A 94 
Yaaka Hula Hickey Dula/ Burgundy St. Blues. 

New Orleans 8.50 
Willie The Weeper (2nd master) / Sheik of Araby A 97 
Ole Miss / Bugle Boy March A 98 
Pallet on the Floor (vo ET)/Martha... . AW 
2:19 Blues (vo ET) (12” price 8/6)/Jerusalem Blues AA 100 


BRITISH 


KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 


Creole Song /South JMB 21 
Blues for Jimmy /Get Out Of Here JMB 22 


Mutt Carey, Trumpet; Kid Ory, Trombone; Omer Simeon, Clarinet; 
Buster Wilson, Piano; Bud Scott, Guitar; Ed. Garland, Bass; 
Alton Redd, Drums. 


* 
BUNK JOHNSON’S ORIGINAL SUPERIOR BAND 
Panama/Down By The River JMB 8 
Moose March/Weary Blues JMB 9 


Bunk Johnson, Trumpet; Jim Robinson, Trombone; George Lewis, 
Clarinet; Walter Decou, Piano; Lawrence Marrero, Banjo; 
Austin Young, Bass ; Ernest Rogers, Drums. 


* 


TRADITION IN JAZZ 


Lunt & Co. (Printers) Led., Pelsall, Staffs. 
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IN THE NORTE IT’S 


FOR EVERYTHING IN JAZZ 


BOP - BLUES - SWING 
DIXIELAND - TRADITIONAL 
on all makes’ of records. 


LP Equipment - Record Players - Radio 


Television - - Portable Gramophones 
* 
ALWAYS SPECIAL BARGAINS 
IN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


* 
HESSYS 
18-20 MANCHESTER STREET, 
LIVERPOOL. I. 


Telephone - CENTRAL 6488/9 
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' Open all day Wednesday. Closed Saturday. 


MAIL ORDER DEPT. PROMPT REPAIR SERVICE. 


Visit Foyles Records “Dept. 


* FOR RECORDS 


Foyles 
dept. 


Gramophone’ _ Records. 


of the 
and best - equipped 


is one largest 
record. 


in’ London. 


TEMPO 
PARLOPHONE 


showrooms 


HMV 

COLUMBIA 

JAZZ COLLECTOR | ESQUIRE 
MELODISC | MANOR 


and all other makes. 


W & G FOYLE LTD 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
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